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A Friendly  Farewell 


I hope  you  enjoy  this  my  final  issue  as  editor  of  the  magazine  formerly  known 
as  Friends  Bulletin.  Our  magazine  now  has  a new  name  and  will  soon  have  a 
new  editor:  Kathy  Hyzy,  a gifted  and  committed  Friend  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
whom  I’ve  known  for  many  years  and  greatly  respect  (see  p.  42).  Kathy  and  I 
plan  to  attend  the  three  Yearly  Meetings  together  this  summer  and  look  forward 
to  seeing  many  of  you. 

This  issue  looks  back  on  the  past  twelve  years  and  looks  forward  to  the 
future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (RSOF).  I am  grateful  to  Friends  who 
offered  their  insights  into  what  we  need  to  do  to  keep  the  RSOF  a growing 
concern  here  in  the  West  (see  p.  34. 

One  of  my  goals  as  editor  has  been  to  grow  our  magazine.  In  1996  Friends 
Bulletin  was  a 16-page  black-and-white  newsletter;  now  it  is  a 24-page  maga- 
zine with  many  pages  in  full  color.  Under  my  editorship,  our  magazine  has  ad- 
dressed a wide  range  of  issues  and  concerns  that  are  important  to  Western  Friends, 
such  as  the  environment,  compassionate  Hstening,  (^aker  service  and  educa- 
tion, the  arts,  peace  making,  social  justice,  and  spirituahty.  The  Friends  Bulletin 
corporation  has  also  evolved  into  a West  Coast  C^aker  publishing  house  that 
has  published  three  books  and  two  pamphlets  (see  p.  47). 

Editing  this  magazine  has  been  such  an  integral  part  of  my  life  that  I have 
mixed  feehngs  as  I depart.  On  the  one  hand,  it’s  a relief  to  lay  down  the  respon- 
sibility of  a demanding  job,  and  I eagerly  look  forward  to  a year’s  sabbatical  at 
Pendle  Hill.  But  I will  deeply  miss  the  many  Friends  I have  come  to  know  and 
cherish  during  my  sojourns  throughout  the  Western  USA.  Since  becoming  edi- 
tor in  1996, 1 have  attended  36  (soon  to  be  39)  yearly  meeting  sessions  and  have 
given  presentations  at  every  yearly,  quarterly  and  regional  gathering.  I have  vis- 
ited over  half  of  the  hundred  monthly  meetings  and  worship  groups  in  our  re- 
gion (and  I hope  to  visit  more  of  you  this  summer!).  Everywhere  I have  gone,  I 
have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitaHty  for  which  I wH  always  be  grateful. 

Being  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  has  given  me  the  wonderful  opportunity  to 
meet  with  and  support  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  committed  Friends  in 
the  Western  USA.  I’ve  pubUshed  articles  by  a remarkable  array  of  poets,  scien- 
tists, peace  activists,  teachers,  social  workers,  physicians — all  using  their  gifts 
and  talents  in  the  service  of  the  RSOF. 

I feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Spirit  and  to  the  many  Friends  who  have  sup- 
ported me  in  this  work.  I wish  I could  thank  you  all  by  name,  but  space  in  this 
column  is  limited.  I feel  especially  thankful  to  Stephen  Matchett  and  the  Board 
of  Friends  Bulletin  for  their  hard  work  and  support.  I am  also  grateful  to  Helen 
Bross  and  many  other  generous  donors.  Another  name  I cannot  omit  is  that  of 
my  wife  Kathleen  Ross,  who’s  been  my  editor,  proofreader,  chauffeur,  and  loving 
helpmate.  I couldn’t  have  done  this  job  without  her. 

From  July  1 through  September  26,  Kathleen  and  I plan  to  travel  across  the 
United  States,  visiting  f/Friends  and  various  sites  as  we  wend  our  way  to  Pendle 
HUl  (where  I have  received  a Cadbury  Schol- 
arship to  write  a book  about  the  Brintons, 
see  p.  14).  Kathleen  plans  to  take  a spiritual 
direction  program  while  at  Pendle  Hill. 

Wherever  we  go,  you  will  be  in  our  hearts 
and  prayers.  Thank  God  for  Western  Friends! 
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Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  Report 

TO  Yearly  Meetings 


Summer  2008 


Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  has  some  major  develop- 
ments to  report  this  year.  We  have  hired  a new  editor 
and  renamed  the  magazine.  Anthony  Manousos,  who  has 
edited  the  magazine  for  the  last  12  years,  departs  at  the  end 
of  August  to  pursue  other  projects.  He  goes  with  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  his  dedicated  and  gifted  service  to 
Friends  Bulletin  and  to  the  three  Yearly  Meetings.  In  addi- 
tion to  developing  and  improving  the  magazine,  Anthony’s 
persuasive  vision  provided  the  impetus  for  the  organization’s 
expansion  into  the  area  of  special  publications.  The  fruits  of 
this  effort — among  them  three  books:  Western  Quaker  Reader, 
Compassionate  Listening,  and  the  EarthLight  anthology  of 
writings  on  spiritual  ecology — were  notable  and  timely 
works.  On  top  of  that,  proceeds  from  their  sale  provided 
much  needed  financial  support  to  our  primary  mission  of 
publishing  the  magazine.  We  appreciate  all  that  Anthony 
has  brought  to  Friends  Bulletin  over  the  years,  and  we  wish 
him  the  best  in  his  new  pursuits. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  hiring  of  Kathy  Hyzy 
as  the  new  editor,  from  a field  of  very  strong  candidates.  A 
member  of  Multnomah  MM  (Portland,  OR)  in  North  Pa- 
cific YM,  Kathy  is  an  experienced  writer,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher with  a good  grounding  in  nonprofit  business  manage- 


Left  to  right  front:  Sandy  Farley,  Tom  Vaughan,  Polly  Kmetz,  Jessica 
Bucciarelli.  L.  to  r.  back:  Rob  Woodman,  Anthony  Manousos,  Stephen 
Matchett,  Peter  Anderson.  Not  shown:  Jean  Triol.  Photo  by  Tom  Farley. 


ment.  She  brings  to  the  position  a strong  appreciation  of 
the  variety  and  commonalities  among  Friends  in  this  region 
we  call  the  West,  and  a wealth  of  ideas  and  plans  for  en- 
hancing the  magazine’s  role  as  a bridge  across  geographical, 
generational  and  other  differences,  and  as  an  expression  of 

Continued  on  page  33 
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Let  Us  Begin  with  Joy 

Friends  Bulletin,  December  1996 

by  Rolene  Otero  (Walker) 


Joy  is  the  spark  that  is  lit  each  time  I go  back  to  my  touch- 
stone. It’s  the  memories  I carry  next  to  my  heart  of  the 
time  when  I was  in  the  mountains,  or  in  a concert  and  felt 
my  soul  lift  and  float  away  It’s  the  bubbling  up  of  the  spirit 
attuned  to  the  Love  of  God. 

I see  our  coming  together  at  Yearly  Meeting  as  going 
through  a curtain,  a moving  inward  to  a different  time  and 
space.  A different  dimension  of  reality.  Efficiency  and  frenzy 
can  be  left  in  the  hall  along  with  whatever  else  is  hanging 
on  the  back  of  my  mind.  God  can  handle  the  problems  I 
have  brought  here  with  me  for  today. 

This  is  a day  to  exchange  that  worry  for  joy.  A day  to 
take  a pass  on  that  voice  telling  me  to  find  a video  game  to 
chill  out,  a drink  to  escape.  None  of  them  compare  to  the 
joy  I experience  if  I make  room. 

This  is  the  space  for  the  casting  off  of  our  hard  protec- 
tive gear,  and  the  opening  to  the  contagion  of  joy  that  comes 
when  we  catch  the  spark. 

We  have  been  told,  “Wherever  two  or  more  of  you  are 
gathered  in  my  name,  there  shall  I be”  (Matthew  18:20).  That’s 
us.  We  are  the  church,  the  temple.  This  is  become  a sacred 
place  because  we  have  gathered  here  for  a sacred  purpose. 

We  are  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  come  to  be 
together  in  the  Light  of  God,  as  a renewal  and  a reminder 
of  what  is  the  beginning,  the  basis  of  our  being.  God  is 
with  us,  the  Christ  spirit  is  here  and  the  spirit  of  Elijah. 
The  Presence  is  available  to  each  one  of  us  for  the  asking. 

If  I only  look  at  the  world  intellectually,  it’s  depress- 
ing. There  is  much  good  work  that  needs  doing.  In  our 
plenary  sessions,  we  gather  in  worship  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  special  issues  in  the  light.  But  when  I come  to  a 
plenary  focused  on  an  agenda,  it  gets  in  the  way  of  having  a 
gathered  meeting.  If  we  save  whales,  feed  the  homeless,  write 
to  politicians,  or  accomplish  great  things  in  plenary  but  do 
not  honor  the  light  of  God  as  that  spirit  moves  within  and 
among  us,  then  I think  maybe  we  have  failed. 

When  life  sucks  me  dry,  it  is  not  plenary  business  that 
brings  back  the  juiciness.  It  is  not  “issues”  which  bring  me  back 
to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  year  after  year;  it  is  the  power  of 
corporate  worship,  of  making  together  a joyful  noise  to  God. 

I used  to  think  gathered  meetings  at  yearly  meeting 
were  an  impossibility  because  of  the  size  of  the  group.  It 
was  at  the  annual  gathering  of  Friends  World  Committee 
on  Consultation  that  I first  experienced  a gathered  meeting 
with  three  hundred  other  Friends. 

It’s  as  if  we’re  threads  of  light  which,  when  banded  to- 
gether, become  more  brilliant.  We  can  illumine  more  when 


we  take  the  time  to  straighten  out  the  kinks,  open  and  ahgn 
ourselves  to  be  receptive  to  the  Will  of  God.  We  move  for- 
ward in  right  action  after  the  reunification,  the  reunion  back 
to  what  in  fact  is  one  body. 

So  when  do  we  get  that  sense  of  the  presence  of  God, 
of  those  experiences  which  let  us  know  that  we  are  one  body 
and  we  belong  together  as  Friends?  It’s  the  reaching  out  to 
the  light  within  each  person  as  he  or  she  crosses  my  path. 
It’s  in  hugging  trees.  It’s  when  I am  deemed  worthy  of  a 
hug  by  a two-year-old.  It  is  making  time  to  listen  to  fife’s 
gems  from  someone  who  no  longer  moves  so  quickly.  It’s 
stopping  the  internal  chatter  to  listen  with  my  inner  ear, 
that  feeds  my  soul,  that  brings  me  back. 

I have  that  sense  of  oneness  when  I receive  a message 
in  meeting  for  worship  but  haven’t  formed  the  words,  and 
someone  else  stands  to  give  the  same  message  perfectly.  I 
know  it  in  worship  fellowship  when  I’m  sitting  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Friends,  and  I look  up  smiling  between  tears.  I 
know  it  when  I begin  to  perceive  the  deep  peace  and  slow 
moving  presence  of  a tree  I have  been  sitting  with.  It  comes 
during  memorial  meeting  when  my  inner  ear  catches  a re- 
frain from  a euphony  of  voices  overhead  rejoicing — in  the 
regathering  to  honor  those  who  no  longer  share  this  physi- 
cal plane  with  us.... 

Rolene  Walker  is  currently  walking  from  San  Diego, 
CA,  to  Santiago,  Chile,  sharing  her  concern  about  the 
environment. 

Her  travel  blog  describes  talks  she  has  given  to  stu- 
dents in  Mexico: 

“When  I talked  about  climate  change  causing  worse 
hurricanes,  [the  students  at  San  Lucas  Junior  High 
School]  all  nodded.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a terrible 
hurricane  which  wiped  out  a whole  village  in  Baja  Sur 
[Mexico].  When  I asked  them  to  be  gasoline  free  in  ten 
years,  one  of  the  girls  asked  if  that  wouldn’t  disrupt  the 
economic  system.  I said  yes,  but  the  hurricanes  are  already 
doing  that.  We  can  choose  to  create  a new  economic  order 
using  wdnd  and  solar  power,  and  electric  cars,  or  continue  as 
we  are  and  face  a very  degraded  environment.” 

After  giving  a talk  at  a junior  high  in  Valle  Tranquilo, 
she  noticed  that  this  one-room  school  had  no  running  wa- 
ter or  trees.  “Their  desire,”  wrote  Rolene,  “was  to  have  a tree 
at  the  school.  So  I’m  going  to  try  to  get  tree  seedlings  at 
nurseries  along  the  way  to  take  to  the  small  rural  schools.” 

To  keep  up  tvith  Rolene’s  journey,  go  to  her  travel 
blog  at  http://www.walkwithearth.org. 


Summer  200S  Weitem  Brlend.  S 


January  1997:  Friends  and  Prison  Concerns 

• Jeannie  Graves  (Orange  County,  CA,  Meeting)  and  Elaine  Granata  (Mt  View  Meet- 
ing, CO)  described  moving  experiences  they  had  while  visiting  inmates  through  a Quaker 
organization  called  Prison  Visitation  and  Support. 

• Dan  Pens,  an  inmate  attending  the  Monroe,  WA,  Worship  Group,  revealed  how  prison 
inmates  are  exploited  as  cheap  labor  by  companies  like  Microsoft.  “In  the  1970s  Chief 
Justice  Burger  began  proselytizing  for  the  conversion  of  US  prisons  into  ‘factories  with 
fences,’”  wrote  Pens.  “Congress  was  a willing  convert...  And  so  begins  round  two  of  the 
prison  labor  profiteering  racket.” 

• The  AFSC  in  Arizona  held  a “Factories  Without  Fences”  Conference  which 
examined  how  “prison  labor  and  privatization  fit  neatly  into  the  workings  of  the  American 
criminal  justice  system.” 


ARRi  1997:  Visions  and  Mysticish  Among  Ircnds 

• Marge  Abbott  interviewed  more  than  sixty  Friends  about  Quaker  mysticism  and  shared 
what  she  learned.  “Mysticism  within  the  Society  of  Friends  is  our  awareness  of  (or  belief  in) 
God’s  presence,”  wrote  Marge.  “[This]  results  in  a changed  perception  of  the  world  and  a 
consequent  knowing  that  we  must  act  consistent  with  that  understanding.” 

• Lois  Barton  described  a mystical  experience  in  her  mid-twenties  that  influenced  the  rest 
of  her  life.  JiM  Flory  wrote  of  his  experience  as  a contemplative  Friend.  Elaine  Wadle 
(now  known  as  Elaine  Emily)  described  her  mystical  experiences  as  a Quaker  healer:  “It 
feels  hke  a wonderful,  wonderful  gift  and  a huge  responsibility.  I feel  clear  that  I’ve  been 
chosen  to  do  healing  work  and  I’m  equally  clear  it’s  not  me  doing  it...  I feel  blessed.” 


May  1997:  Frcm>s  m>  Loyalty  Oaths 
Sm  A Relevant  Issi€  Today! 


Barbara  Elfbrandt  (Tucson,  AZ)  told  of  opposing  McCarthyism  by  refusing  to  signs  the 
loyalty  oath  required  of  teachers.  Because  of  this  decision,  she  had  to  work  for  five  years 
without  pay,  helped  by  a committee  of  supporters  and  F/friends.  Her  case  went  all  the  way 
to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  she  won  (see  p.  9).  Other  Friends  mentioned  in  this 
issue  who  refused  to  sign  loyalty  oaths  include  William  Durland  (CO),  Rob  Roy 
Woodman  (Davis,  CA),  and  Anthony  Manousos  (Santa  Monica,  CA). 

The  loyalty  oath  issue  resurfaced  in  2008  when  the  LA  Times  ran  a front-page  article  en- 
titled “Teacher  fired  for  refusing  to  sign  loyalty  oath”  (May  2,  2008).  Wendy  Gonaver, 
who  describes  herself  as  “a  Quaker  from  Pennsylvania  and  a lifelong  pacifist,”  had  her 
recent  appointment  as  lecturer  abruptly  terminated  at  Cal  State  Fullerton  when  she  re- 
fused to  sign  the  loyalty  oath  without  adding  a statement  on  record  that  she  was  a pacifist. 
Ironically,  she  was  to  teach  a course  in  American  Studies.  The  Cal  State  spokeswoman. 
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Potes-Fellow,  stated  that  Marianne  Kearney-Brown  (a  Friend  from  northern  California)  was  allowed  by  the  attorney 
general  to  be  hired  because  her  addition  was  only  a phrase,  not  an  addendum  (addenda  are  supposedly  not  permitted  by 
state  law).  Yet  the  article  points  out  that  employees  of  the  University  of  California  are  allowed  to  add  an  addendum  if  it 
does  not  negate  the  oath — in  total  contradiction  to  this  interpretation  by  CSU.  The  article  also  states  that  “all  state,  city, 
county,  public  school,  community  college  and  public  university  employees — about  2.3  million  people — are  covered  by  the 
law.”  You  can  read  the  whole  article  at  www.latimes.com/news/local/la-me-oath2-2008may02,0,6280956. story. 


September  1997:  NPYM  Celebrations  25th  Anniversary 

• North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Yearly  Meeting  celebrates  its  25th 

ANNIVERSARY. 

• Earlham  professor  and  author  Paul  Lacey,  gave  the  keynote  addre^  at  NPYM,  spoke 

of  “Silence,  Voice,  and  Story.”  “To  find  one’s  voice  means  something  larger  than  develop- 
ing a personal  style,”  said  Lacey.  “It  means  developing  the  capacity  to  process  one’s  life- 
experience  well  enough  to  grasp  its  significance,  to  discover  both  what  one  has  to  say  and 
how  one  can  speak  and  act  authentically...  Our  work  in  the  sdence  is  listen  to  the  authen- 
tic voice  of  the  Divine  speaking  to  our  condition...”  , 

• NPYM  approved  a minute  supporting  LEGAL  RECOGNITION  OF  SAME-SEX  MARRIAGE. 

i'.*' 

October  1997:  Latin  American  and  Border  Concerns 

• Carin  Anderson  (Chico,  CA,  Meetings)  wrote  movingly  about  Carmen  Broz’s  work  in 
El  Salvador.  “The  legacy  of  Oscar  Romero  is  alive  in  El  Salvador....  From  this  Catholic 
archbishop  I am  learning,  deeply,  how  to  be  a good  Quaker.” 

• Sharman  Russell  of  Gila,  AZ,  Meeting  described  her  visit  to  Guatemala,  where  she 
went  to  meet  Friends  involved  in  social  service  projects,  such  as  the  Friends  Scholarship/ 
Student  Loan  program. 

• Jeanne  Nash  of  Fort  CoUins,  CO,  Meeting  wrote  about  the  Nicaragua  Book  Project, 
which  bring  opportunities  for  literacy  and  reading  to  this  region. 

• A special  insert  entitled  The  Advocate  described  AFSC’s  work  in  promoting  human  rights 
along  the  US/Mexico  Border.  The  goal  of  AFSC’s  work  is  to  help  immigrants  secure  their 
legal  rights  and  to  monitor  federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agency  practices. 


November  1997:  Aging  and  the  Spirit 


• Joan  Johnson  of  Orange  Grove,  CA,  Meeting  gave  a talk  about  “finding  the  Spirit  in 
retirement”  at  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting’s  midwinter  retreat.  “What  I most 
appreciate  about  retirement  is  the  gift  of  time,”  wrote  Joan.  “Every  retired  Quaker  I know 
is  a busy,  involved  person...  but  I have  options  about  how  I choose  to  schedule  that  time.” 

• Robert  Schutz,  former  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin^  encouraged  Friends  to  consider  Friends 
House  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA,  as  a retirement  option.  “We  feel  great  about  Friends  House!” 
enthuses  Robert. 

• Jean  Prideux  of  Eugene,OR,  Meeting  wrote  in  support  of  “Death  with  Dignity:  Ex- 
ploring the  Morality  of  Self-Inflicted  Death.”  She  suggests  that  Friends  should  review 
their  thinking  on  this  issue  and  proposes  some  queries  for  consideration. 

• Lucy  McIver,  an  Oregon  Friend,  shared  some  of  her  research  into  death  and  dying  as  a 
Friend.  She  was  Cadbury  Scholar  at  Pendle  Hill  in  1997,  and  her  work  was  eventually 
published  as  a pamphlet. 
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1998:  Friendly  Education;  Quaker  Service; 
“Peacing  It  All  T ogether” 


January  1998 

• Eleanor  Foster  of  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  Meeting  shared  a speech  about  Quakerism  she 
delivered  at  the  1993  World  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Calcutta,  India:  “In  moments  of 
tranquility,  in  meditation,  in  beauty  or  song  we  come  to  that  inward  place  where  we  are  aU 
one. 

• Amhara  Powell  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA)  discussed  the  infinitely 
complex  discernment  process  by  which  Friends  are  finally  led  to  change  a light  bulb.  (Hint: 
it  takes  at  least  nine  months,  if  the  fight  bulb  is  in  the  meetinghouse.) 

• Friends  House  Moscow  published  an  insert  describing  the  plight  of  Chechen  refugees 
in  Moscow  and  the  controversial  “Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religion  Law.” 

• Eugene  . OR,  Friends  published  a minute  calling  for  Global  Economic  Justice.  Among 
other  things.  Friends  call  for  “the  day  when  all  parts  of  our  Common  Heritage  of  Eco- 
nomic Wealth.. .are  held  in  democratically  controlled  local,  regional  and  global  trusts  and 
income  is  distributed  to  those  in  need,  thereby  eliminating  poverty.” 

April  1998:  Friendly  Education 

• Claire  Gorfinkel  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  discussed  “Passover,  Multiculturalism, 
and  Quakers,  or  How  I Came  to  Write  a Haggadah"  (a  haggadah  is  the  text  read  at  the 
Passover  celebration).  Also  included  in  this  issue  was  Jim  Harris’  reflection  on  allegedly 
anti-Jewish  elements  in  the  Quaker  song  “Lord  of  the  Dance.” 

• Gene  Hoffman  of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  about  “How  to  Prevent  a Future 
Holocaust”  by  being  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  apologize  for,  our  complicity  with  geno- 
cidal  practices  by  our  government. 

• Scattergood  Friends  School,  a Quaker  boarding  school  in  Iowa,  published  an  insert 
addressing  the  question:  “Why  Consider  a Quaker  Boarding  School?” 

• Elise  Boulding  (formerly  of  Boulder,  CO,  Meeting)  discussed  the  “Culture  of  Peace  in 
Everyday  Life.” 

June  1998:  Quaker  Service 

• Simone  d’Aubigne  of  Eugene,  OR,  Friends  Meeting  shared  her  transformational  expe- 
riences visiting  AFSC  projects  in  Haiti. 

• The  Pacific  Southwest  Region  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
published  a newsletter  describing  its  work,  including  the  Maquiladora  Project,  the  Iraq 
crisis  (the  concern  at  this  time  being  the  punitive  sanctions),  the  Gay  Liberation  Program 
launched  in  Hawai’i,  etc. 

• The  passing  of  Bob  VoGEu(Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  CA)  was  honored  with 
testimonies  from  various  Friends  who  knew  and  loved  this  extraordinary  advocate  for 
justice  and  peace. 


Wtitem  Ffit«d% 
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October  1998 


• Duduzile  Joyce  Mtshazo  of  South  Africa  Yearly  Meeting  delivered  the  keynote  speech 
at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  She  spoke  movingly  of  the  Peace  Testimony  and  what  it 
meant  to  South  Africans  as  they  struggled  for  freedom.  Friends  also  protested  an  Aryan 
Nation  parade  that  took  place  in  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  not  far  from  where  NPYM’s  an- 
nual session  took  place.  Peter  Bakke,  a young  Friend,  said  of  this  counter-demonstration: 
“I  wanted  to  show  that  there  is  more  to  Idaho  than  racists  and  potatoes.”  Many  young 
Friends  took  part.  Mary  Tormey  of  Sandpoint,  ID,  affirmed:  “We  are  all  equal  and  we 
care.  We  can’t  stand  by  and  be  intimated  by  the  KKK  or  anyone  else.” 

• “Responding  to  Racist  Remarks”  was  the  theme  of  a Quaker-L  conversation  that  was 
reprinted  in  this  issue.  Kathy  Rayburn  of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  that  when 
racist  remarks  are  made,  “I  try  to  speak  from  love  and  to  speak  truth.  In  general,  I don’t 
think  it’s  okay  to  let  a remark  go  unchallenged.” 


Help  us  To  Crow  the  western  Quaker  Community 


“Let’s  not  hide  our  light  under  a bushel!”  says  Robert  Griswold,  former  clerk  of  the  Friends 
Bulletin  Board.  As  many  Friends  point  out  in  “Friends  Look  Towards  the  Future,”  if  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (RSOF)  is  to  survive  and  grow,  we  need  to  spread  the  word  about 
what  our  Quaker  faith  means  to  us  and  how  we  are  putting 
it  into  practice. 

Spreading  the  word  about  Quakerism  is  what  our 
magazine  is  all  about. 

Please  help  us  through  this  time  of  transition  to  a new 
editor  by  donating  generously.  Even  though  we  do  aU  we 
can  to  cut  costs — our  new  format  reduces  our  printing 
costs  by  S5,000 — ^we  still  rely  heavily  on  donations  to  keep 
subscription  rates  affordable  and  magazine  quality  high. 

Subscriptions  cover  only  half  of  our  expenses.  The  rest 
comes  from  book  sales,  advertisements,  subsidies  and 
donors  like  you. 

You  can  also  help  by  giving  a F/friend  a gift 
subscription  to  the  Western  Friend  and/ or  sending  a gift 
copy  of  our  latest  publication,  EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom 
for  an  Ecological  Age,  now  only  $7  plus  $4.50  for  postage. 

You  can  give  a five-month  gift  subscription  for  only  $9  and 
a fifteen-month  gift  subscription  for  only  $29.  You  can 
send  someone  a book  and  a fifteen-month  introductory 
subscription  for  only  $34  (including  postage  costs).  Also,  remember  that  subscribers  pay  only  $5 
for  our  other  books.  Compassionate  Listening  dead  A Western  Quaker  Reader,  a huge  discount  off 
our  non-subscriber  price. 

If  you  are  eager  to  help  the  RSOF  to  grow,  please  make  a contribution  or  give  a gift  to  a 
Friend  (or  not-yet-Friend)  today! 
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T HE  Loyalty  Oath  and 
Fhiends: 

Barbara  Elfbrandt  and 
Wendy  Gonaver 

The  article  below  by  Barbara  Elfbrandt  appeared  in  Friends  Bulletin^  May 
1997.  The  story  of  Wendy  Gonaver  is  told  on  the  following  page. 

by  Barbara  Elfbrandt 

Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  AZ) 


In  February  of  1961  my  husband  Vern  and  I sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Arizona  State  House  of  Representatives  in 
Phoenix  listening  to  a debate  on  a bill  before  the  House — a 
loyalty  oath,  part  of  a package  of  legislative  proposals  which 
included  a sedition  law  and  a resolution  for  an  Arizona  House 
Un-vAmerican  Activities  Committee.  Vern  and  I,  both  so- 
cial studies  teachers  in  Tucson  public  schools,  and  ironically 
both  teaching  the  required  8th  grade  curricula  in  US  and 
Arizona  constitutions,  had  each  come  with  a group  of  stu- 
dents on  holiday  to  see  our  state  government  in  action.  The 
debate  that  morning  centered  on  the  anger  that  several  leg- 
islators directed  at  three  leading  Arizona  citizens — the  presi- 
dents of  the  two  state  universities  and  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson’s  leading  morning 
newspaper — for  raising  questions  critical  of  the  proposed 
loyalty  oath  legislation.  No  legislator  rose  from  the  floor  to 
defend  them. 

Earlier  that  day,  wending  our  way  to  the  House  cham- 
bers through  a line  of  supporters  of  the  bill  scheduled  for 
debate,  we  were  handed  flyers  by  picketers  who  carried  post- 
ers with  prominent  pictures  of  a “minute  man”  complete  with 
musket.  The  printed  handout  named  a long  list  of  active  “Com- 
munist organizations”  that  convinced  the  writers  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  proposed  legislation.  I remember  the  names  of  the 
ACLU,  NAACP,  SNCC  (Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee),  CORE  (Congress  of  Racial  Equality)  and 
SCLC  (Southern  Christian  Leadership  Council). 

Though  unprepared  for  what  we  witnessed  that  day 
in  the  House,  Vern  and  I were  aware  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. We  and  others  were  urging  opposition  by  writing  let- 
ters and  contacting  legislators.  However,  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  an  amended  version  of  the  Arizona  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1961  passed  the  legislature  and  was  signed 
by  the  governor  the  same  day  as  emergency  legislation. 
Within  ninety  days  all  employees  of  the  state  and  its  subdi- 
visions were  required  to  sign  the  oath.  The  penalty  for  per- 


jury of  the  oath,  as  well  as  being  found  guilty  of  sedition, 
was  a fine  of  $20,000  and/or  twenty  years  in  prison. 

My  decision  to  challenge  this  law  began  a five-year  jour- 
ney through  Arizona  courts  and  twice  to  the  US  Supreme  Court, 
ending  with  a narrowly  won  decision  (Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  et 
al)  that  declared  Arizona’s  oath  in  violation  of  First  Amend- 
ment Principles  of  Freedom  of  Association. 

Paragraph  E,  a 250-word  “gloss,”  or  defining  para- 
graph, designed  to  inform  the  signer  what  had  been  agreed 
to,  was  the  offending  section.  It  contained  the  requirement 
that  one  did  not  belong  to  the  Communist  Party  or  any  other 
organizations  having  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  forceful  over- 
throw of  the  US  government.  This  oath  is  still  required  of 
elected  public  officials,  but  in  1961  it  was  also  required  of 
pubhc  school  teachers,  university  professors,  and  social  work- 
ers. Although  declaring  these  affirmative  or  hortatory  oaths 
unenforceable  and  thus  without  penalty,  the  US  Supreme 
Court  in  a later  decision  found  these  declaratory  oaths  when 
required  of  state  employees  to  be  constitutional. 

During  those  five  years,  I was  allowed  to  continue 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  but  without  pay  until  I signed 
the  required  oath.  Two  other  teachers  joined  me  that  first 
year  with  the  same  penalty.  The  following  year,  Vern,  who 
returned  to  teaching  after  a leave  of  absence,  worked  with- 
out pay.  Through  those  years  we  were  supported  by  the  hard 
work  of  a committee  of  supporters  and  friends  who  not  only 
raised  money  but  also  sustained  us  in  a myriad  of  unfore- 
seen ways  that  such  an  effort  requires.  Pima  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, then  barely  a year  old,  helped  with  weekly  donations 
through  all  those  years  and  appointed  a clearness  commit- 
tee that  Vern  and  I could  turn  to  when  needed.  Though  the 
chances  of  winning  didn’t  look  reassuring  in  the  early  years, 
our  lawyer,  W.  Edward  Morgan,  took  on  the  case  with  no 
promise  of  receiving  either  a fee  or  even  expenses.  In  these 
responses  we  found  evidence  of  deep  and  abiding  good  will 
and  common  sense  among  Americans.  Through  the  years. 
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we  were  fortunate  to  experience  numerous  acts  of  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness. 

On  our  arrival  to  Arizona  in  the  1950s,  Vern  and  I 
joined  a local  and  statewide  effort  to  secure  the  right  for  all 
people  to  be  served  in  public  places — hotels,  motels,  lunch 
counters,  and  restaurants.  Though  by  the  early  1960s  the 
business  community  for  the  most  part  supported  voluntary 
efforts  to  do  this,  at  least  in  Tucson,  the  state  legislature  re- 
mained unmoved  by  any  effort  to  change  public  policy.  We 
were  also  active  in  marches  and  vigils  of  a local  peace  move- 
ment protesting  nuclear  weapons  and  the  Titan  missiles  that 
encircled  Tucson.  The  rush  to  extract  promises  of  loyalty 
was,  I felt,  intended  to  intimidate  dissenters  and  ordinary 
citizens  supporting  or  working  for  social  change.  The  loy- 
alty oath  was  eventually  dropped  from  Arizona’s  statute  books 
and  the  drive  to  pass  new  loyalty  oaths  died  with  the  Su- 


preme Court  ruling.  Friends’  witness  on  oaths  through  the 
centuries  spoke  so  clearly  and  directly  to  these  concerns  that 
we  were  sustained  by  a spiritual  reservoir  that  provided  us 
with  both  inspiration  and  strength  during  difficult  times.  □ 

[^Barbara  Elbrandt  subsequently  quit  teaching  to  earn  her  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  She  was  in  private  practice 
for  several  years  in  Tucson  specializing  in  draft,  military,  and 
veterans'  law.  In  1981  she  became  program  director for  the  Ari- 
zona program  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  In 
1988  she  was  legal  consultant  for  AFSC’s  constitutional  chal- 
lenge to  the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of the  1 986  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act.  From  1989-93,  she  served  as 
Associate  Representative  of  the  Quaker  United  Nations  Office 
in  New  York  and  then  went  on  to  teach  history  and  political 
science  at  Pima  Community  College  in  Tucson. — Editor^ 


A Quaker  Response  to  the  Recent  Firing  of  Wendy  Gonaver 


Wendy  Gonaver,  a Quaker  instructor,  was  recently  fired 
from  Cal  State  Fullerton  for  adding  a pacifist  state- 
ment to  the  California  State  employees  loyalty  oath  (see  p. 
5).  The  Southern  California  Regional  Council  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  (FCL)  has  written  a petition  to 
Cal  State  President  Milton  A.  Gordon  which  we’re  hoping 
that  Friends  will  take  to  their  Meetings,  sign,  and  send  back 
to  Cal  State  Fullerton.  Please  personalize  it  in  whatever  way 
feels  appropriate  to  you  and  your  Meeting. 

Background 

The  FCL’s  founding  issue  was  a McCarthy-era  Cali- 
fornia loyalty  oath.  The  committee  was  instrumental  in  re- 
moving unconstitutional  language  from  the  oath,  but  the 
requirement  that  all  state  employees  sign  an  oath  remains  in 
the  state  constitution.  The  recent  firing  of  Cal  State  Fuller- 
ton instructor  Wendy  Gonaver  has  created  a fresh 
groundswell  of  concern.  Although  the  signing  of  the  oath  is  a 
legal  requirement,  many  state  institutions  have  shown  a wide 
latitude  in  accepting  addendums  and  deletions  in  support  of 
the  religious  or  ethical  principles  of  the  signatory.  In  this  case. 
Cal  State  Fullerton  has  chosen  to  interpret  the  law  in  the  most 
narrow  way  possible. 

What  FCL  is  Doing  in  Sacramento 

To  eliminate  the  loyalty  oath  entirely  would  re- 
quire a constitutional  amendment,  meaning  a two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses  (or  an  initiative),  and  then  it  would  have  to 
go  on  the  ballot.  In  the  meantime  Jim  Lindburg,  FCL’s  leg- 
islative advocate,  is  working  with  Francisco  Lobaco  at  the 
ACLU  to  amend  state  law  to  create  a religious  exemption 
from  the  loyalty  oath.  They’re  trying  to  piggyback  this 
amendment  to  SB  1322,  a bill  that  would  prohibit  firing  for 
being  a member  of  the  Communist  party,  which  is  presently 


before  the  state  senate.  If  Senator  Lowenthal,  the  author  of 
this  bill,  does  not  want  to  take  the  amendment,  they  will 
work  with  other  senators.  Because  of  FCL’s  reputation  in 
Sacramento  and  history  with  this  issue,  they  are  being  con- 
tacted by  other  senators  who  are  interested  in  this  issue.  So 
stay  tuned!  We’ll  be  called  on  to  support  whatever  legisla- 
tion moves  forward  with  our  letters  and  phone  calls!  Thank 
you  all! 

— Jane  Guise,  Clerk  of  Peace  and  Social  Action  Committee, 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends;  Sherri  Sisson,  Co-Clerk  of  the  Southern  California 
Regional  Council  of FCL;  Laurel  Gord,  Co-Clerk  of  the  South- 
ern California  Regional  Council  of  FCL. 

Petition/Letter  to  Milton  A.  Gordon, 
President  Cal  State  Fullerton, 

800  N.  State  College  Blvd 
Fullerton,  CA  92831-3547 

Dear  President  Gordon, 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  very  concerned  about  the  fir- 
ing of  Wendy  Gonaver.  It  was  Gonaver’s  deep  ethical  com- 
mitment to  both  pacificism  and  honesty  that  led  her  to  add 
an  addendum  to  the  oath.  It  seems  to  us  that  anyone  with 
this  level  of  ethical  commitment  would  be  a wonderful  asset 
to  any  faculty. 

We  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  loyalty  oath  is  long  over- 
due for  review  by  California’s  legislature,  but  in  the  mean- 
time many  California  institutions  take  a wide  latitude  in  how 
they  interpret  and  enforce  the  signing  of  the  loyalty  oath. 
Surely  a way  could  be  found  to  reinstate  Gonaver  into  the 
faculty.  We  hope  and  pray  that  that  way  will  be  found.  □ 
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i999:  Friends  Bulletin 

Celebrates  Its  70th  Anniversary:  Quakers  and  the  Arts; 

Friends  and  Native  People 

PDF  versions  of  back  issues  are  available  online  a/ http://westernquaker.net/magazine/sample_friends_bulletin_articles.htm 


January  1999:  70th  Anniversary  Issue 

• Celebrating  the  70th  anniversary  of  Friends  Bulletin,  founded  in  1929  by  C^aker  educa- 
tor Anna  Brinton.  The  commemorative  issue  contained  articles  about  former  Friends 
Bulletin  editors  Bob  Schutz,  Shirley  Ruth,  and  Nancy  Yarnall  along  with  a history  of 
Friends  Bulletin. 

• Charles  Wallace  of  Los  Osos,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  about  his  experiences  as  a non- 
combatant  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  and  gives  advice  on  “how  to  be  a conscien- 
tious objector  in  today’s  world.” 

• Bruce  Folsom  offered  a history  of  San  Francisco,  CA,  Meeting,  which  was  founded  in 
1940  with  help  from  Howard  Brinton,  Josephine  Duveneck,  Elton  Trueblood,  Clarence 
Pickett  and  others. 


Biends&iMii 


March  1999:  Josephine  Duveneck 

• Josephine  Duveneck,  Quaker  author,  peace  activist,  and  early  member  of  Palo  Alto, 
CA,  Meeting,  was  the  focus  of  this  issue.  Active  with  numerous  causes,  from  helping 
Japanese  internees  to  supporting  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  farmworkers,  the  Duvenecks  turned 
their  ranch.  Hidden  Valley,  into  a center  for  Quaker  retreats,  camps,  and  eventually  a 
nature  center  and  land  trust,  with  over  two  thousand  acres,  one  of  the  largest  open  spaces 
in  the  district. 

• Marge  Abbott  of  Multnomah  Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  shared  some  of  her  personal 
journey  as  a Quaker  in  her  article  “What  Does  It  Mean  to  Call  Oneself  a ‘Friend’?” 

• Alicia  Carter  of  Berkeley,  CA,  Meeting  explored  the  theme  of  “Love  and  Detach- 
ment.” “That  which  the  ancient  wisdom  teachings  call ‘detachment’ is  not,  as  I had  thought, 
the  absence  of  love.  Just  the  opposite.  It  is  the  removal  of  barriers,  self-erected,  to  the  deep 
experience  of  Divine  Love.” 


May  1999:  Friends  and  Creation 

• Floyd  Schmoe  of  University  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA)  celebrated  his  103rd  birthday. 
Author  of  numerous  books  about  Mt.  Rainier  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  did  relief 
work  and  built  homes  in  Hiroshima  and  Korea  and  was  nominated  for  a Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

• Sharman  Russell  of  Gila,  NM,  Meeting  wrote  a profile  of  Jim  Corbett,  Quaker  envi- 
ronmentalist and  founder  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement  in  the  1980s. 

• Dorothy  Mack  of  Corvallis,  OR,  Meeting  wrote  an  essay  entitled  “Befriending  the  Uni- 
verse” in  which  she  posed  the  question:  “Do  dogs  have  souls?  Do  trees  have  feelings?  Is  the 
universe  friendly?  Learn  the  answers  experimentally.  Befriend  the  universe”  (see  p.  21). 
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June  1999:  Friends  and  Native  Peoples 

• Alan  Strain  of  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  Meeting  recounted  a “Brief  History  of  Indian-Quaker 
Relations  in  America.” 

• Juan  Pasco  of  Pima,  AZ,  Meeting  wrote  of  his  experiences  working  on  behalf  of  the 
Papago  (now  known  as  Tohon  O’oddham)  tribe  of  southern  Arizona. 

• JONis  Davis  of  the  AFSC  in  Seattle,  WA,  describes  AFSC  work  to  support  cultural 
renewal  in  Puget  Sound  Indian  tribes. 

• Gerry  Theisman  ofTempe,  AZ,  Meeting  addresses  the  question:  “What  Can  Friends 
Do  to  End  Gun  Violence  in  America?” 


December  1999:  Friends  and  the  Arts,  Visioning  Our  Future 


• Marybeth  Webster  shared  the  results  of  an  interest  group  at  College  Park  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  which  nine  artistically  inclined  Quakers  responded  to  the  query:  “What  is 
Quaker  art?” 

• Jane  O’Shield  Hayner  of  Inland  Valley,  CA,  Meeting  offered  her  “Confessions  of  a 
Quaker  Artist.”  Her  husband  Bill  Hayner  contributed  an  essay  called  “Learning  to  Trust 
Our  Eyes.”  Both  are  visual  artists  and  teachers. 

• Also  included  in  this  issue  were  essays  about  “Creativity  and  the  Spirit”  by  script  con- 
sultant and  author  Linda  Seger  (Santa  Monica  , CA,  Meeting)  and  “James  Turrell:  Sky 
Sculpture”  by  physician  JULIE  Ralls  (Inland  VaUey  Meeting,  Redlands,  CA). 


2000;  Fwends  world  Committee 


FOP 


; Cosmic  Quaker  Perspective: 

Ministryto  the  D1 


May  2000:  Wbstekn  Quakoi  IlCAom  Published 


• Kathy  Rayburn  of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  an  essay  about  “Spiritual  Friend- 
ship: A Way  of  Being”  in  which  she  asserted:  “In  all  my  readings  of  the  hves  of  saints  and 
great  mystics,  I find  no  example  of  spiritual  formation  in  which  spiritual  friendship  was 
not  key.”  Krista  Barnard  wrote  about  “How  to  Nurture  Spiritual  Friendship  in  Your 
Meeting.” 

• Helen  Bruner  of  Berkeley,  CA,  Meeting  described  her  experiences  in  Israel/Palestine 
in  an  article  entitled  “Compassionate  Listening:  New  Dimensions.”  Cynthia  MONROE  of 
Anchorage,  AK,  Meeting  wrote  about  how  the  Compassionate  Listening  approach  was 
used  to  resolve  conflicts  among  sport  hunters/fishers  and  Native  Alaskan  peoples  regard- 
ing hunting  and  fishing  rights. 
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June  2000;  Ministry  to  the  Dying 

• Kirsten  Backstrom  of  Multnomah  Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  movingly  described  her 
experiences  as  a hospice  volunteer  in  an  article  entitled  “Openness  and  Openings:  A Friend’s 
Approach  to  Hospice  Work.” 

• Lucy  McIver  of  Eugene,  OR,  Meeting  described  the  passing  of  Joe  and  Teresina 
Havens  in  an  article  entitled  “Dying  like  a Friend.”  “All  who  knew  and  lived  with  Joe  in 
the  time  of  his  dying  were  affected  by  his  witness,”  wrote  Lucy.  “We  grew  inwardly  as  we 
faced  our  weakness  and  surrendered  to  the  larger  forces  of  pain.  It  was  in  these  moments 
of  humility  that  we  came  to  know  God’s  presence  among  us.” 

• Laura  Weaver,  a Friend-in-Residence  at  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA)  re- 
counted the  moving  story  of  her  decision  to  be  a friend  of  a man  condemned  to  die  on 
death  row.  After  witnessing  his  execution,  Laura  wrote:  “Life  can  never  be  the  same.  As 
a result,  I feel  led  to  inform  others  and  to  raise  awareness  of  the  death  penalty  issue.” 


October  2000 

• JosELYN  Burnell,  an  astrophysicist  from  Britain,  and  former  clerk  of  Britain  Yearly 
Meeting,  gave  the  keynote  address  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Her  theme  was  “Know- 
ing Experimentally:  Quakerism  in  a Scientific  Age.” 

• DoNNAMcCABEofBerkeley,CA,  Meeting  and  Peg  Morton  of  Eugene,  OR,  Meet- 
ing reported  that  protesting  at  the  nuclear  test  site  in  Nevada  and  at  Big  Mountain  in 
Arizona  can  be  “life-transforming  spiritual  practice.” 

• Marge  Abbott  reported  on  the  3rd  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women’s  Theology 
Conference  and  quotes  from  a paraphrase  of  Psalm  46  by  Peggy  Parsons:  “God  is  our 
shelter,  and  our  power  source...  (Think  about  that!).” 


November  2000:  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 

AND  Western  Friends 

• Jeanette  Norton  of  Orange  County,  CA,  Meeting  reported  that  “Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting’s  annual  session  was  greatly  enriched”  by  hosting  Friends  from  Germany,  Mexico, 
Uganda,  and  New  Zealand,  all  present  through  the  auspices  of  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation.” 

• Nancy  Dolpin,  La  Donna  Wallen,  and  Cindy  Yurth,  FWCC  representatives  from 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  described  their  experiences  at  the  FWCC  Triennial  that 
took  place  in  New  Hampshire  on  July  23-30,  2000. 

• Robin  Durant  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA)  explained  why  she  felt  led  to 
start  a Friends  School.  Her  leading  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Western  Friends 
School  (described  in  the  May  2008  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin). 
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T HE  Unpublished  Autobiography  of  Howard  Brinton 

Quaker,  Educator,  Pendle  Hill  Director  And  Founder  of 
Friends  Bulletin  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Anthony  Manousos 

Sanat  Monica,  CA,  Meeting 


For  nearly  thirty  years,  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Howard  Brinton,  one  of  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  20''^  century  Quakerism, 
lay  in  a cardboard  box,  unread  and  virtually 
unknown.  I learned  of  it  in  2001  when  I gave 
a series  of  tallcs  to  promote  a book  I had  writ- 
ten about  Western  unprogrammed  Quak- 
ers. During  my  presentations  I invariably 
discussed  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  be- 
cause they  started  Friends  Bulletin  and 
played  an  essential  role  in  the  founding  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  whose  history  I 
chronicled  in^  Western  Quaker  Reader.  I be- 
moaned the  fact  that  little  had  been  written 
about  the  Brintons,  who  were  key  figures  in 
the  development  of  American  Quakerism 
both  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  West- 
ern USA.  I concluded  that  someone  should 
write  a book-length  study  of  these  impor- 
tant figures,  as  was  the  case  with  other  lead- 
ing Quakers  of  this  period,  such  as  Henry  Cadbury,  Rufus 
Jones,  Clarence  Pickett,  and  Douglas  Steere. 

After  I gave  this  talk  in  Philadelphia,  a lively,  white- 
haired  woman  stepped  forward  and  introduced  herself  as 
Catharine  Cary,  the  daughter  of  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton. 
She  asked  if  I knew  about  an  autobiography  that  her  father 
had  dictated  to  Yuki  Brinton  just  prior  to  his  death.  I con- 
fessed that  I had  not  heard  of  it,  but  was  very  interested  in 
seeing  such  a document.  I also  wondered  if  any  historian 
was  working  on  this  project.  I was  surprised  to  discover  that 
this  unpublished  memoir  had  been  languishing  in  the 
Brinton  archives  for  30  years  and  no  one  had  written  any- 
thing about  it. 

I was  given  a photocopy  of  this  work,  which  turned  out 
to  be  over  130  pages  long  and  was  full  of  personal  informa- 
tion not  found  anywhere  else.  Unlike  his  teacher  Rufus  Jones, 
Howard  was  reticent  about  his  personal  life  and  revealed 
little  about  it  in  print.  His  one  attempt  at  personal  history,  a 
talk  for  the  Historical  Society  entitled  “Friends  for  75  Years,” 
provided  more  genealogical  than  autobiographical  data. 

One  reason  that  this  autobiography  may  have  been  dor- 
mant for  so  many  years  is  that  it  was  the  “offspring”  of  an 
unusual  marriage.  Howard’s  first  wife  Anna,  with  whom  he 
had  been  married  for  over  fifty  years  and  produced  four  chil- 
dren, died  in  1969.  Three  years  later,  in  May  1972, Howard 


married  Yuki  Takahashi,  a Japanese 
teacher,  translator,  and  student  of 
Quakerism.  Howard  was  88  years  old, 
nearly  blind,  and  in  failing  health.  Yuki 
was  60  years  old,  though  she  looked 
much  younger.  Howard  decided  to  re- 
marry because  he  needed  a caretaker, 
but  his  relationship  with  Yuki  was 
much  deeper  than  that  and  was  based 
on  a friendship  going  back  two  de- 
cades. The  marriage  lasted  less  than  a 
year,  but  it  produced  a remarkable 
memoir  that  Howard  dictated  to  Yuki 
during  his  final  days.  This  collabora- 
tive effort,  written  under  the  shadow 
of  mortality  and  lovingly  if  not  always 
accurately  transcribed,  enhances  our 
understanding  not  only  of  Howard’s 
life  but  also  of  20*  century  Quaker- 
ism. 

Born  on  December  20,  1912,  Yuki  Takahashi  was  one 
of  five  children  born  in  Dairen,  Manchuria,  to  a prominent 
Japanese  government  official  Motokichi  Takahashi  (1873- 
1920)  and  his  wife  Naoko  Takahashi  (1881-1971).  Yuki’s 
family  had  moved  from  Manchuria  to  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  1914. 
There  Yuki  was  educated  at  a private  school  and  was  trained 
as  a kindergarten  teacher.  In  the  1930s  she  worked  as  a kin- 
dergarten teacher  in  Dairen,  Manchuria. 

Yuki’s  sister  Taneko  went  to  Pendle  Hill  in  1939  and 
stayed  until  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  in  1942.  At  that  time,  her  sister  returned  to  Japan. 
Hearing  her  sister’s  glowing  reports  about  Pendle  Hill 
sparked  Yuki’s  interest  in  Quakerism.  She  eventually  went 
to  work  at  the  Quaker  Center  in  Tokyo  around  1950. 

In  1952  Howard  retired  from  Pendle  HiU  and  went  to 
Japan  as  a QIAR  (Quaker  International  Affairs  Represen- 
tative), where  he  gave  lectures  and  became  involved  in  the 
Japanese  peace  movement.  He  was  joined  by  his  wife  Anna 
who  became  involved  in  various  forms  of  relief  work. 

A prominent  Quaker  named  Passmore  Elkington  in- 
troduced Howard  to  Yuki,  who  became  his  interpreter  and 
assistant.  When  Howard  left  Japan  after  one  year,  he  en- 
couraged Yuki  to  come  to  Pendle  HiU,  even  though  she  felt 
her  English  was  not  good  enough. 

Howard  and  Anna  made  a profound  impression  on  Yuki, 
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who  was  40  years  old  and  going  through  an  important  mid- 
life transition.  She  was  drawn  not  only  to  the  Quaker  faith, 
but  also  to  these  charismatic  figures  who  embodied  that  faith. 

Yuki  decided  to  go  to  Pendle  Hill  and  work  on  a trans- 
lation of  Howard  s classic  work,  Friends  for  300  Years,  which 
was  published  in  Japan  in  1962.  Upon  completion  of  this 
project  Yuki  returned  to  Japan  where  she  helped  care  for  her 
ailing  mother. 

In  1969,  she  learned  of  Anna’s  death  and  felt  concern 
about  Howard.  Anna  had  always  been  the  strong  one  in  the 
family — ’’she  worked  like  four  persons,”  recalls  Yuki — and 
had  the  practical,  day-to-day  coping  skills  that  Howard  of- 
ten lacked.  After  Anna’s  death,  Howard’s  spirits  as  well  as 
his  health  began  to  decline.  He  was  by  this  time  legally  blind. 

Yuki  arrived  at  Pendle  Hill  in  January  1970.  According 
to  Yuki,  her  presence  seemed  to  have  a healing  effect  on 
Howard.  His  voice  grew  stronger  and  his  energy  level  in- 
creased. His  family  and  friends  were 
once  again  able  to  hear  what  he  was 
saying. 

During  this  period,  as  he  worked 
on  his  final  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Howard  also  be- 
gan reminiscing  about  his  childhood 
with  Yuki,  who  proved  a sympathetic 
listener.  As  Yuki  and  Howard  drank 
tea  together  and  laughed  and  talked 
about  old  times,  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  write  down  Howard’s  remembrances. 

“It  was  not  something  intended  for  publication,”  re- 
calls Yuki.  “It  was  like  a grandfather  telling  his  granddaugh- 
ter stories  about  his  upbringing.” 

Around  Christmas  1971,  Yuki’s  mother  died  at  age 
ninety  and  there  was  no  longer  any  pressure  for  Yuki  to  re- 
turn to  Japan.  But  there  was  a problem  with  her  student  visa 
expiring,  which  would  force  her  return.  This  caused  Howard 
considerable  anxiety  since  he  had  come  to  depend  upon  Yuki 
as  his  “nurse,  housekeeper,  caretaker  of  [his]  cats,  and  every- 
thing else  that  could  be  mentioned.” 

Since  there  was  nearly  a thirty  year  gap  in  their  ages, 
Howard  suggested  (half-jokingly?)  that  he  adopt  Yuki  as  his 
daughter.  But  this  solution  did  not  seem  practicable. 

In  late  March,  just  as  winter  was  beginning  to  loosen  its 
grip  and  spring  was  in  the  air,  Howard  proposed  another 
solution:  marriage. 

“I  told  him  that  I was  quite  surprised,”  recalled  Yuki. 

“I  owe  you  so  much,”  Howard  told  her,  “but  I have 
nothing  to  give  you  but  my  name.” 

“I  like  my  own  name,  Takahashi,  very  much,”  replied 
Yuki. 

“Than  I will  change  my  name  to  Howard  Takahashi,” 
rejoined  Howard  with  his  characteristic  sense  of  humor.  (In 
Japan,  men  sometimes  did  take  the  name  of  their  wives,  but 
usually  only  when  the  wife  was  considerably  more  prosper- 


ous or  of  higher  social  status  than  the  husband.) 

The  next  week,  Howard  announced  his  plan  to  marry 
Yuki  at  Pendle  Hill  and  at  business  meeting  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Street.  At  first.  Friends  were  “somewhat  dazed”  by  the 
news,  but  business  meeting  “did  not  hesitate  to  give  their 
approval.” 

Howard  formally  broke  the  news  to  family  and  friends 
in  a letter  written  two  days  later  on  April  18.  His  letter  is 
addressed  “to  all  it  may  concern,  including  my  four  children, 
their  partners  and  sixteen  grandchildren,  my  more  intimate 
relatives  and  friends,  present  and  prospective.”  As  a “public 
Friend,”  Howard  carefully  weighed  his  words,  no  doubt  aware 
that  posterity  would  someday  read  his  letter. 

Not  long  afterwards,  on  May  21, 1972,  Yuki  and  Howard 
were  married  at  Arch  Street  Meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Very  little  changed  for  Howard  and  Yuki  after  the  wed- 
ding ceremony.  Yuki  continued  to  care  for  Howard  and  to 

transcribe  his  memoirs  through  the 
summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1972-3. 
Whenever  Howard  was  in  the  mood, 
and  had  the  strength  to  talk,  he  re- 
called his  days  as  a student  at 
Haverford  and  Harvard,  his  aca- 
demic teaching  career  at  Pickering 
and  Guilford  and  Earlham,  his  in- 
volvement with  the  AFSC,  his  meet- 
ing with  Anna  in  Poland  where  they 
both  did  relief  work,  their  fruitful  marriage,  their  years  at 
Pendle  Hill  and  their  many  travels. 

Although  the  memoirs  contain  inaccuracies,  as  one 
would  expect  from  such  a “raw”  work,  they  also  have  the 
freshness  of  a tape-recorded  oral  history.  In  some  cases, 
Howard  reveals  feelings  and  opinions  that  he  would  have 
expressed  guardedly  or  not  at  aU  in  a work  less  “reckless.” 

Howard  was  unable  to  complete  his  memoir  because  of 
deteriorating  health.  On  March  31,  1973,  a year  after  pro- 
posing to  Yuki,  he  was  taken  to  the  Riddle  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, not  far  from  Media,  PA,  where  he  passed  away  peace- 
fully on  April  9,1973.  His  last  words  were  a somewhat  enig- 
matic reference  to  Virgil’s  war  epic,  the  Aeneid. 

The  memoir  that  Howard  and  Yuki  had  worked  on  for 
a year  extended  as  far  as  Howard’s  trip  to  Japan  in  1952. 
This  was  the  time  when  he  and  Yuki  met,  so  perhaps  it  is  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  their  collaborative  effort.  As  Howard 
tells  us  as  well  as  his  grateful  amanuensis  and  spouse,  “the 
most  important  event  [that  happened  to  me]  in  Tokyo  was 
to  secure  Yuki  Takahashi  as  my  secretary  and  guide  and  in- 
terpreter.” Had  it  not  been  for  Yuki,  we  would  have  no  way 
of  knowing  these  intimate  details  of  Howard’s  life. 

During  my  stay  at  Pendle  Hill  in  2008-2009, 1 plan  to 
edit  this  autobiography  and  complete  a book-length  biogra- 
phy of  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton,  whom  Quaker  historian 
Thomas  Hamm  described  as  “the  most  interesting  Quaker 
couple  since  Margaret  Fell  married  George  Fox.”  □ 


[Howard’s]  memoirs...  have  the 
freshness  of  a tape-recorded  oral 
history.  In  some  cases,  Howard 
reveals  feelings  and  opinions  that  he 
would  have  expressed  guardedly  or 
not  at  all  in  a work  less  “recldess.” 
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Does  Your  Meeting  Suffer  From 
"Lightness  Deficiency?" 


byjacob  Stone 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA 

We  need  not  look  far  into  the  history  of  Quakerism 
to  find  a time  when  we  were  a solemn  and  humorless 
group.  Our  work  among  Friends  and  non-Friends  was  a 
serious  endeavor  that  Friends  believed  was  best  ap- 
proached with  sobriety  and  intensity.  The  1834  quote 
shown  at  right,  or  some  version  of  it,  appeared  in  every 
book  of  discipline  from  the  18‘‘^  and  19*  centuries,  urg- 
ing Friends  to  avoid  pleasurable  pastimes. 

Friends  have  evolved,  and  the  specter  of  a disapprov- 
ing “watchful  eye”  is  largely  a thing  of  the  past,  but  a rem- 
nant of  that  image  may  linger  among  newcomers.  If  we 
can  “lighten”  our  meetings,  we  can  enrich  our  own  lives 
as  Friends  and  make  our  meetings  more  welcoming  to 
new  attenders. 

A meeting  that  suffers  from  a “lightness  deficiency” 
might  be  missing  opportunities  to  build  a strong  and  joy- 
ful community,  to  effectively  welcome  new  attenders,  to 
help  Friends  be  less  anxious  about  our  worship  and  busi- 
ness processes,  and  to  help  members  and  attenders  (dare 
I use  this  word?)  enjoy  our  time  together  in  worship, 
work — and  in  play. 

What  do  I mean  by  “lightness”?  It  is  a concept  that 
doesn’t  lend  itself  to  precise  definition.  I am  alluding  to 
a community: 

• That  sees  having  fun  together  as  part  of  a full  and 
meaningful  life; 

• That  recognizes  fun  and  humor  as  a useful  response  to 
the  intense  work  of  a meeting  and  its  committees,  and  un- 
derstands that  approaching  this  work  with  some  lightness 
can  enhance  our  effectiveness; 

• That  consistently  welcomes  and  nurtures  newcomers 
and  offers  the  opportunity  for  everyone — newcomers,  mem- 
bers and  attenders — to  feel  joyfiiUy  connected  to  a commu- 
nity of  seekers; 

• That  welcomes  humorous  self-examination; 

• That  fosters  enduring  personal  friendships. 

I believe  that  this  “lightness”  is  consistent  with  our 
historic  but  evolving  testimonies,  and  can  offer  our  meet- 
ings new  energy  and  participation.  It  is  useful  to  consider 
why  we  may  be  viewed  as  overly  serious,  and  why  this 
might  inhibit  some  attenders  from  joining  fully  in  the 
life  of  a meeting.  Here  are  some  possible  reasons: 

• Our  form  of  worship  and  business  can  seem  arcane 
and  opaque  to  newcomers.  If  our  processes  seem  inacces- 


"In  his  cool 
sunglasses  and 
his  bright 
Hawaiian  shirt. 

Foxy  George  is  telling  Friends 
a little  fun  won't  hurt/' 

The  words  of  Foxy  George,  2002,  the  fictional  alter  ego  of 
the  Quaker  band.  Fait/?  and  Practice,  “The  Foxy  George 
Song”  was  written  by  Gretta  Stone. 


our  timepasseth  swiftly  away,  and  our  delight  ought 
to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  it  is  advised  that  a watchful 
care  be  exercised  over  our  youth  and  others,  to  prevent 
their  going  to  stage-plays,  horse  races,  music,  dancing,  or 
any  such  vain  sports  and  pastimes,”  From  Faith  and 
Practice,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  1834 
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sible,  it  might  follow  that  visitors  perceive  us  to  be  inacces- 
sible as  well.  Quakerism  is  best  learned  through  the  slow 
process  of  osmosis. 

When  we  can  offer  true  community  while  new  friends 
learn  about  Quakerism,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  trust  the 
gradual  growth  of  insight  and  knowledge.  It  is  also  useful  to 
help  newcomers  realize  (and  for  others  to  remember)  that 
questions  and  doubts  are  part  of  our  journey  of  ongoing 
groAvth  and  revelation,  and  that  joy  can  comfortably  coexist 
with  uncertainty. 

• Our  ambiguity  about  outreach,  while  firmly  rooted  in 
our  testimonies,  sometimes  leads  us  to  be  so  passive  about 
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welcoming  newcomers  that  we  appear  unwelcoming.  We 
have  a rich  opportunity  to  make  our  outreach  more  active 
and  enjoyable  without  appearing  to  be  evangelizing. 

• Our  history  of  being  serious  still  instructs  and  informs 
our  lives  as  Friends.  Even  if  this  culture  may  be  seen  by 
some  as  only  a fading  afterglow,  it  is  still  a reality  in  many  of 
our  meetings,  and  affects  the  spirit  of  all  that  we  do,  both  in 
and  out  of  meeting  for  worship. 

We  can  challenge  these  historic  images  by  seeking  to 
make  our  meeting  communities  sources  of  fun  and  joy. 
There’s  no  special  secret  to  encouraging  fun  and  social 
connection.  Anything  that  helps  us  to  become  friends 
(small  “f”  friends)  and  helps  us  find  fun  and  joy  will  add 
an  important  dimension  to  the  life  of  the  meeting.  It  will 
help  everyone  see  the  meeting  as  a hub  in  our  lives  that 
includes  light  times,  as  well  as  spiritual  growth. 

I would  like  to  suggest  measures  that  a meeting  can  take 
if  it  discerns  that  more  “lightness”  is  rightly  ordered.  They 
include  conducting  programs  and  activities  that  encourage 
fiin,  conversation  and  social  connection  (these  may  or  may 
not  have  a manifestly  Quaker  theme),  and  considering  how 
meeting  for  worship  can  retain  its  meaning  as  the  center- 
piece  of  Quaker  life  while  becoming  a bit  lighter. 

Programs  that  Encourage 
Social  Connection 

Programs  that  encourage  social  connection  are,  in  ef- 
fect, a form  of  sustained  welcoming,  but  in  a format  that  is 
informal  and  relaxed.  Framing  these  social  activities  as  sus- 
tained welcoming  might  energize  a meeting’s  efforts  to  plan 
and  carry  out  social  activities.  There  are  some  time-hon- 
ored approaches  to  this  that  a meeting  can  utilize. 

Participatory  music  can  be  a wonderful  community 
builder.  Group  singing  is  inviting  because  it  is  a safe  and 
fun  venue  for  people  who  might  be  nervous  about  an  evening 
of  worship  sharing  or  discussing  social  justice  issues.  All  a 
meeting  needs  to  have  a sing-along  is  a guitarist  or  two — 
every  meeting  probably  has  them  or  can  recruit  them — some 
copies  of  “Rise  Up  Singing”  and/or  “Worship  in  Song,”  and 
an  open  invitation  to  members  and  attenders.  (It  is  particu- 
larly useful  to  extend  personal  one-to-one  invitations  to  new- 
comers.) Holding  the  sing-along  at  the  home  of  a member 
or  attender  enhances  the  friendship  building  since  it  helps 
us  know  each  other  more  intimately.  Add  in  a potluck  din- 
ner and  an  evening  of  fun  and  building  community  is  as- 
sured. 

When  we  were  at  Doylestown  Meeting,  sing-alongs 
were  frequent  events  fueled  by  the  serendipitous  presence 
of  a number  of  acoustic  musicians.  Many  meeting  new- 
comers found  friendships,  a sense  of  belonging,  and  full  en- 
try into  the  life  of  Doylestown  Meeting  through  these  gath- 
erings. Another  result  of  these  sing-alongs  was  the  found- 


ing of  “Faith  and  Practice,”  a bluegrass/folk  band  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  Quakerism,  fun  and  music  are  emi- 
nently compatible.  The  band’s  motto  was  “When  Good 
Quakers  Go  Bad,”  and  it  is  the  only  band  in  history  to  play 
“Love  Potion  No.  9”  at  the  annual  sessions  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  audience  had  fun,  the  band  had  fun, 
and  PYM  still  thrives  despite  being  subjected  to  a “vain  pas- 
time.” 

For  many  years,  our  meeting  arranged  an  annual  expe- 
dition to  a major  league  baseball  game.  Each  of  these  out- 
ings gave  us  opportunities  to  simply  have  fun  together  and 
get  to  know  each  other  better.  One  cannot  imagine  a Friends 
meeting  doing  this  in  1900.  Another  time  we  organized  a 
meeting  outing  to  a jug  band  concert.  Not  a single  religious 
song  was  sung,  but  the  twenty-five  of  us  who  participated 
had  a glorious  opportunity  to  bond  in  a different  way  than 
would  have  been  possible  within  the  meetinghouse. 

Another  approach  to  getting  to  know  each  other  better 
can  take  place  as  part  of  a meeting’s  adult  forums,  config- 
ured as  opportunities  for  members  and  attenders  to  share 
their  interests,  passions  and  adventures  with  others  in  the 
meeting.  This  can  be  far  more  than  just  a “show-and-tell” 
session;  it  is  a way  for  presenters  to  share  the  things  that 
give  meaning  and  depth  to  their  lives.  Many  years  ago  when 
I was  asked  to  present  a forum  about  my  passion  for  the 
poetry  of  Walt  Whitman,  I felt  honored  to  have  been  asked 
and  those  in  attendance  learned  something  about  me  that 
they  had  not  known.  It  fostered  enduring  connections  and 
it  was  a valuable  event  for  me  in  my  relationship  with  the 
meeting. 

I write  this  on  the  evening  after  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  Friends 
Meeting — our  new  Quaker  home — finished  its  annual  meet- 
ing retreat  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  The  theme  of 
the  weekend  was  to  invite  members  and  attenders  to  share 
their  gifts,  with  minimal  structure  or  format.  The  dining 
room  was  filled  with  members’  and  attenders’  artwork;  mu- 
sic was  performed;  poetry  was  read;  a family  genealogy  his- 
tory was  presented,  and — most  important  of  aU — old  friend- 
ships were  strengthened,  new  friendships  were  forged,  and  a 
sense  of  lightness,  joy  and  laughter  infused  the  entire  week- 
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“Since  Darwin  Everything  Evolves,  ” digital  art,  2002 

Trudy  Myrrh  Reagan,  or  Myrrh,  was  born  in  1936  and 
graduated  from  Westtown  Friends  School  in  1954. 
There,  she  participated  in  Friends  Weekend  Workcamps  in 
the  slums  of  Philadelphia.  Her  parents  moved  to  California, 
where  she  went  to  Stanford. 

Her  father,  raised  as  a Quaker,  was  steered  away  from 
art  as  a career,  and  used  his  talent  to  illustrate  his  geologic 
papers.  His  was  a family  of  scientists,  but  he  and  his  broth- 
ers were  not  religious.  In  1959  Myrrh  married  physicist  Daryl 


“We  Govern  Ourselves,  "painting  on  plywood,  1989.  While  on  a short  trip  to  El  Salvador  during 
the  civil  war.  Myrrh  found  people  in  refugee  camps  governing  themselves  and  learning  to  read. 


Reagan.  This  all  imbued  her  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  at  the  intricacy  of  the 
world  of  atoms  and  cells  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  majesty  of  the  depths  of 
space  on  the  other. 

When  she  incorporated  these  in 
her  art,  few  artists  were  attuned  to  it, 
but  by  1981  she  invited  those  who  did 
to  start  YLEM;  Artists  Using  Science 
and  Technology,  a national  nonprofit 
artists’  association. 

Seeking  perspective  from  the 
natural  world  as  well  as  religious 
thought  has  been  a Friends’  tradition 
that  Myrrh  has  followed.  At  43,  she 
was  also  blessed  with  a profound  ex- 
perience of  inner  light  and  oneness. 
Patterns  in  nature  and  the  “essential 
mysteries”  that  still  exist  in  science 
have  been  major  themes  in  her  work. 
Her  large  paintings  on  these  subjects 
painted  on  clear  Plexiglas  have  light 
behind  them,  and  glow. 

At  Westtown  and  in 
workcamps  she  learned  to  think  of 
society  as  a whole  system,  with  bro- 
ken parts  that  could  be  mended.  She 

was  privi- 
leged to 
meet  amaz- 
ing people 
dedicated  to 
that  effort. 
Because  of 
this,  she  be- 
came in- 
volved in 
the  Civil 
Rights 
movement 
as  a young 
adult,  en- 
joying the 
warm 
friendship 
of  many 


Drawn  in  2003,  when  the  U. 


and  away  from . 
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smart  but  disenfranchised  people. 

In  the  1980s,  Carmen  Broz  in- 
volved Palo  Alto  (CA)  Meeting  in  giv- 
ing sanctuary  to  Salvadoran  refugees 
and  in  projects  in  El  Salvador  during 
its  bloody  civil  war.  Myrrh  went  to  El 
Salvador  and  Salvadoran  camps  in 
Honduras  in  1988.  Worshipping  with 
Salvadorans  threw  a new  light  on  Chris- 
tianity for  her!  During  the  worst  of  the 
oppression,  she  tried  to  alert  people  here 
at  home  through  her  art,  because  it  was 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  news.  She  is  still 
active  on  a committee  to  continue 
Carmen’s  educational  projects  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  last  summer  taught  art  in 
Spanish  at  the  new  Walls  of  Hope  Art 
School  near  the  Honduran  border.  Visit- 
ing El  Salvador  again  and  again,  she  has 
built  friendships  and  witnessed  a lot  of 
community  development — but  also  sees 
the  economic  and  political  problems. 

Myrrh  uses  art  and  cartooning  to 
critique  public  policy,  especially  on  war 
and  peace  issues.  It  is  a great  way  to 
make  the  faulty  structure  of  situations 
comprehensible.  She  often  employs 
scratchboard,  a black-coated  plaster 
board  that  is  easily  carved. 

Looking  over  her  career  the  last 
forty  years,  she  is  struck  by  how  much 
more  we  know  than  we  did  then:  How 
many  elementary  particles  there  are  in 
the  atom  that  we  never  suspected  were 
there!  And  who  would  have  guessed 
that  perhaps  a hundred  billion  galaxies 
inhabit  the  universe? 

Yet,  reading  the  sacred  books  of 
various  religions,  from  the  I Ching  to 
the  Bible,  she  is  struck  by  how  similar 
the  human  problems  are  to  those  mil- 
lennia ago,  and  how  ancient  wisdom  is 
still  helpful.  So  little  have  we  changed. 

Myrrh’s  artwork  can  be  found  at  her 
website:  http://www.myrrh-art.com. 


's  drawn  toward  war  with  Iraq 
an  reconstruction. 


“Don’t  Wait  to  Cooperate” painting,  1984. 

Myrrh’s  husband  worked  with  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  a physicist 
who  worked  on  arms  control. 


The  Worship  of  the  Almighty  Dollar,"  collage,  1979 
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''Lightness  Deficiency”  continued from  page  1 7 

end.  We  got  to  know  each  other  in  a profound  and  reward- 
ing way  and  had  a good  time  too. 

Lightening  Meeting  for  Worship 

It  might  seem  to  you  that  “lightening”  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Quaker  communal  experience  would  weaken  it  and 
demean  our  historical  practices.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we 
turn  meeting  for  worship  into  the  “Sunday  Morning  Quaker 
Comedy  Hour.”  Each  meeting  has  its  own  culture  of  mes- 
sages, but  a meeting  might  want  to  evaluate  whether  its  cul- 
ture encourages  intensity  or  welcomes  both  serious  and 
lighter  messages. 

One  might  wonder  how  to  change  the  culture  of  mes- 
sages in  a meeting.  Perhaps  it  is  best  done  when  longtime 
Friends  occasionally  model  different — lighter — styles  of 
sharing  messages.  When  some  messages  have  a “lightness,” 
this  might  encourage  messages  from  others  who  might  have 
been  reticent  about  vocal  ministry.  This  is  important,  be- 
cause sharing  messages  in  meeting  for  worship  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  journey  toward  feeling  fully  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

When  new  attenders  see  that  someone  they  consider 
“weighty”  has  a light-hearted  message,  they  someday  might 
be  ready  to  offer  messages  as  well.  The  entire  process  of 
vocal  ministry  can  be  made  more  accessible  to  members  and 
attenders,  I believe,  through  this  “lightening”  process.  Wor- 
ship and  Ministry  committees  might  want  to  initiate  a dis- 
cernment process  about  this  opportunity. 

Sometimes  the  “lightness”  comes  by  surprise  if  there  is 
a communal  sense  that  it  is  acceptable.  One  day  at 
Doylestown  Meeting,  I was  sharing  a serious  message  about 
the  meaning  of  disownment  among  Friends  in  the  cen- 
tury, to  differentiate  disownment  from  shunning  and  excom- 
munication. 

I told  the  meeting  that  a disowned  Friend  in  the  18‘^ 
century  was  still  able  to  attend  meeting  for  worship  and  so- 
cialize with  others  in  the  meeting,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  meeting  for  business.  The  comment  caused 
one  Friend  to  fail  at  stifling  a laugh,  which  in  turn  led  to 
everyone  in  attendance  breaking  into  laughter. 

The  message  came  through  clearly,  but  we  also  had  a 
moment  of  shared  amusement  about  the  challenge  of  lengthy 
business  meetings.  I like  to  think  that  some  community 
building  came  from  that  moment  of  lightness;  I am  very 
grateful  for  that  Friend’s  laughter,  and  I’m  grateful  that  the 
culture  of  Doylestown  Meeting  encouraged  that  laughter.  I 
believe  the  entire  process  of  vocal  ministry  can  be  made  more 
accessible  to  members  and  attenders,  and  more  pleasurable 
for  newcomers,  through  this  “lightening”  process. 

Friends,  we  have  a rich  and  wonderful  history  with 


traditions  that  nurture  us  and  hold  us  together.  Building 
this  warm  and  welcoming  community — a community  of 
people  who  can  work,  vvorship,  sing  and  laugh  together — 
resonates  with  our  valued  traditions  as  we  interpret  them 
today.  With  the  passing  centuries  Quakerism  has  evolved, 
and  a part  of  this  evolution  includes  recognizing  the  truth 
of  Foxy  George’s  message  that  “a  little  fun  won’t  hurt.” 

Jacob  Stone  and  his  wife  Gretta  are 
longtime  members  of  Doylestown 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  They  are  currently 
serving  as  co-directors  of  the  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  in  Ben 
Lomond,  California,  and  sojourning  at 
Santa  Cruz  Friends  Meeting  (Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting).  They  served  as 
Friends  in  Residence  at  Chena  Ridge 
Friends  Meeting,  in  Fairbanks,  AK,  and  have  been  leading 
couples  enrichment  programs  through  Friends  General  Con- 
ference (FGC)  for  twelve  years.  They  were  also  founding 
members  of  the  bluegrass/folk  band  Faith  and  Practice  that 
brought  "lightness”  and joy  to  so  many  of  their  listeners. 

Thanks  to  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  cartoonist,  SiGNE 
for  permission  to  use  cartoons  and  graphics,  just  for 
fun.  Thanks  also  to  Pastoral  Care  Newsletter  for  letting  us  re- 
print this  article. 

Resources 

A number  of  Quaker  websites  offer  ideas  for  community 
building,  intergenerational  activities  and  youth  activities: 

quaker.org/chestnuthill/potpouri.html 
fgcquaker.org/library/ministry/ideas5.html 
pym.org/education  (Ideas  for  Teaching  First  Day 
School) 

westernquaker.net/quaker_humor.htm 

fgcquaker.org/library/teachingresources/video- 

scavenger.html 

pym . org/ education/  reledne  ws/ 2003 -09 .htm 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  Quaker  Books 
of  FGC  (800-966-4556): 

Spirit  Games:  300  Fun  Activities  That  Bring  Children 
Comfort  and  joy,  by  Barbar  Sher.  Wiley,  2002. 

The  Quaker  Way,  FGC,  illustrated  by  Signe  Wilkinson. 
Quaker  Press  of  FGC  1998. 

Rise  Up  Singing,  15th  Anniversary  Edition,  edited  by 
Annie  & Peter  Blood-Patterson.  Sing  Out,  2004. 
Worship  In  Song,  A Friends  Hymnal.  Quaker  Press  of 
FGC,  1996. 
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Questions  for  Reflection 

1 . Is  our  meeting  experienced  as  a place  of  warmth  and  fun 
and  joy? 

2.  What  impression  do  new  seekers  have  of  our  meeting 
community? 

3.  How  do  we  bring  generations  together  so  they  can  know 
each  other  better  and  enjoy  each  other’s  company? 

4.  How  does  our  meeting  plan  events  or  work  projects  so 
that  they  are  a way  to  have  fun  together  rather  than  just  a 
task  reserved  for  a specific  committee? 


5.  What  events  in  our  meeting  bring  the  most  joy? 

6.  How  is  music  used  in  our  meeting  to  bring  the  com- 
munity together  in  a lighthearted  way?  Do  we  encourage 
young  people  to  share  those  gifts? 

7.  In  what  way  does  our  meeting  reach  out  and  share  our 
joy  with  the  wider  community? 

8.  Do  some  people  in  our  meeting  question  efforts  to 
“lighten”  the  meeting?  What  can  we  learn  from  their  per- 
spective? How  can  the  two  perspectives  be  integrated  in 
the  life  of  the  meeting? 


BeFuiendinc 
THE  Universe 

by  Dorothy  Mack,  Corvallis,  OR,  Meeting 

Reprinted  from  Friends  Bulletin,  May  1999 

Long  time  ago  the  mountains  thought  they  were  People. 
Long  time  ago  the  trees  thought  they  were  People. 

Long  time  ago  the  birds  & animals  thought  they  were  People. 
Some  day  they  will  say:  Long  time  ago  the  human  beings 
thought  they  were  People. 

And  that  is  all. 

This  Spokane  story  raises  the  question,  what  is  People? 

Many  native  tribes  call  themselves  The  People,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Dine  and  the  Lakota.  Other  groups  may  call  them- 
selves The  Chosen  or  A Peculiar  People.  But  in  this  story,  no 
one  is  special;  everyone  is  in  the  same  humble  boat.  Native 
Americans,  even  if  they  forget  sometimes,  believe  that  we 
humans  are  no  better  than  the  animals  and  birds,  the  trees 
and  plants,  the  mountains  and  rivers.  Nor  are  we  separate 
from,  but  instead  are  related  to  all  the  other  strands  woven 
by  God  the  Everywhere  Spirit  into  the  sacred  web  of  life. 

Quakers  have  always  practiced  Visitation.  Suppose  we  vis- 
ited not  only  our  families  and  other  Quakers,  but  all  my  re- 
lations, as  in  the  phrase  found  at  the  end  of  every  native 
prayer? 

What  if  we  thought  of  relations  as  including  all  of  nature? 
What  if  we  thought  of  the  universe  and  everything  in  it  as  a 
relative?  Sophisticated  science  tells  us  everything  is  inter- 
connected and  interrelated;  native  world-view  tells  us  ev- 
erything is  in  relation,  and  symbolizes  this  as  all  is  alive.  This 
sophisticated  animism,  which  confers  life  as  a sign  of  re- 
spect, makes  living  so  much  less  lonely  and  so  much  more 
fim.  Rather  than  separating  and  isolating  humans  as  supe- 
rior, native  belief  adopts  and  embraces  the  rest  of  creation  as 


equals,  as  friends. 

So  why  not  try  an  experiment  in  Truth?  Why  not  befriend 
the  universe,  starting  with  one  small  part?  First,  a whimsical 
example  to  illustrate  a specific  choice.  I decided  to  adopt  an 
intrusive  light  pole,  which  blocked  my  ocean  view,  as  a rela- 
tive. Instead  of  cursing,  I named  her  Electra,  and  began  to 
treat  her  as  a sister.  What  began  as  whimsy  became  a pro- 
found experience,  changing  forever  the  way  I deal  with  frus- 
tration. 

Another  example  illustrates  a total  opening  to  the  Spirit. 
Imagine  you  are  on  a four-day  vision  quest,  standing  on  a 
hill  above  a grassy  plain,  the  trees  down  in  the  gullies  grasp- 
ing for  water.  Imagine  space — nothing  blocks  your  view  for 
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fifty  miles  in  all  directions;  white  cliffs  topped  by  pines  and 
cedar,  hills,  valleys,  fields,  roads,  badlands  gullies  barren  of 
life.  Smell  the  fragrances — newly-turned  earth,  water  over 
mossy  rocks,  new  grass,  heavy  alfalfa,  sweet  wild  plum  blos- 
soms, wild  crocus  and  lilies  and  roses,  peppermint  and  tart 
horse-mint,  sweet-grass  and  cedar  and  sage. 

Imagine  a sunset,  not  a garish  Hollywood  sunset,  but  subtle 
pinks  and  blues.  Imagine  this  sunset  as  a bowl  of  sky  rimmed 
with  pale  purple,  with  pink  above  it  to  the  northeast  and 
south.  Now  imagine  this  sunset  bowl  as  alive:  when  twilight 
nears,  the  purple-pink  fingers  rise  as  a deeper  indigo  pulses 
from  the  earth  to  rim  the  world.  Night’s  cloak  envelops  you, 
the  stars  draw  near  enough  to  touch,  and  thirty  miles  away  a 
town’s  lights  twinkle. 

Next,  imagine  silence — broken  at  last  by  the  dull  whine 
of  a semi-truck  shifting  gears  on  the  road  five  miles  away. 
Add  birds — owls,  loons,  and  then  as  day  comes,  meadow- 
larks, bobolinks,  killdeer,  sparrows,  gulls,  magpies,  crows, 
kingfishers,  herons,  hawks,  eagles.  Add  the  rattling  water  of 
the  creek,  which  becomes  a waterfall  roar  after  rain.  The 
plink  of  rain,  the  soft  rustle  of  cottonwoods,  the  whoosh  of 
wind  in  the  pines,  low  and  lonely.  Horses’  loud  whinnies, 
buffalos’  quiet  snuffle,  coyotes’  high  yips,  and  camp  dogs’ 
answering  barks.  Crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  frogs — the 
beepers  and  the  bulls. 

Listen  closer  for  other  sounds,  reed  flutes  on  the  wind, 
electric  crackle  in  the  sky,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  the 
power  and  pull  of  sacred  places.  After  a day  or  so  you  can 
hear  the  earth’s  breath  and  heartbeat,  much  slower  than  ours, 
as  slow  as  the  roar  and  suck  of  the  ocean  tides.  Listening 
and  tuning  to  it  slows  a vision-seeker  down  to  a dream-time 
and  dream-space.  All  senses  become  acute  in  this  height- 
ened and  slowed  pace. 

Out  on  the  tail-grass  prairie,  you  can  stumble  into  ruts 
made  by  herds  of  horses  years  ago  when  they  ran  free  on  the 
plains.  You  can  hear  the  thunder  of  spirit  buffalo  racing  just 
over  the  hill.  Ear  to  earth,  you  can  feel  the  trembling  from 
ancient  hooves. 


By  now  you  can  hear  the  ants  and  grass  and  stones  talk. 
When  cold  pure  spring  water  is  poured  on  the  sweat  lodge 
rocks,  these  born-and-ancient-ones  hiss,  spit,  gurgle,  moan, 
and  sing.  If  you  stand  on  earth  for  four  days  and  nights, 
earth  talks.  And  if  you  crouch  in  the  darkness  of  the  vision 
pit,  you  feel  how  the  earth  shifts,  stretches,  breathes,  beats, 
enfolds  and  holds — ^you  know  that  earth  is  our  final  blanket. 

Perhaps  you  wiU  be  visited  by  the  invisible  helpers:  the 
spirit  plants,  spirit  animals,  and  spirit  people.  If  you  befriend 
rocks  or  plants  or  animals  long  enough,  you  begin  to  see  and 
hear  as  they  do,  think  and  feel  as  they  do.  You  find  ways  of 
communicating,  you  learn  from  them  and  acquire  some  of 
their  powers  and  qualities.  They  can  become  spirit  guard- 
ians, even  when  not  physically  present.  If  you  receive  such  a 
guardian,  you  give  in  return.  You  learn  to  live  in  relation 
with  all.  You  have  no  desire  to  save  or  be  saved  (to  or  from 
what?),  only  to  be  in  tune,  in  harmony,  in  balance,  anchored 
in  place,  part  of  the  whole. 

Ceremony  honors  this  balance.  When  you  gather  your 
friends  the  herbs,  you  leave  an  offering  for  them  and  pray 
for  their  renewal.  As  you  pick  your  friends  the  berries,  you 
sing  a berry-thanking  song  for  them.  After  you  eat  your 
friends  the  salmon,  you  take  their  bones  back  home  to  the 
sea.  You  give  thanks  for  the  sharing  of  friends’  lives  as  an  act 
of  return  and  renewal.  With  friends  you  honor  the  cycle  of 
seasons,  the  ebb  and  flow,  death  and  rebirth. 

In  that  honoring,  you  come  to  know  that,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable  or  mineral,  the  dead  are  spirit,  here  now  un- 
seen, and  that  there  are  but  two  worlds,  the  here-and-now 
and  the  spirit  world  beyond.  All  has  skan:  spirit,  breath,  soul. 
All  is  sacred,  all  is  related,  all  has  pattern  and  meaning  if  we 
but  see  and  hear  it.  Brother  Sun,  Sister  Moon — every  morn- 
ing star,  every  meal,  each  day,  each  moment,  can  be  a rela- 
tion. This  is  the  message,  and  silence  the  medium. 

Do  dogs  have  souls?  Do  trees  have  feelings?  Is  the  uni- 
verse friendly?  Learn  the  answers  experimentally.  Why  not 
befriend  the  universe?  For  long  time  ago  the  stars  thought  they 
were  People.  □ 


We  must  begin  to  cherish  the  land,  conserve  its  resources,  and  pass  it  on  to  future  generations  in 
as  good  or  better  health  than  we  found  it.  And  in  doing  this  we  will,  without  doubt,  find  pleasant 
duty. . . in  Jesus’  “law  of  love”  there  is  joy  in  doing  good,  and  man  serves  God  best  by  serving 
others... 

— Floyd  Schmoe,  from  “What  Is  Man,”  quoted  in  May  1999 

The  sabbath  is  a time  to  quit  grabbing  at  the  world,  to  rest,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  Creations  good- 
ness. 

— Jim  Corbett,  quoted  in  FB^  May  1999 
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Friends  Peace  T eams 

Answehing  a Call, 
Making  Peace  ... 

by  Rachel  Fretz 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 
Saying  Yes 

Have  you  ever  had  a life-changing  experience  by  simply 
saying  “yes”  when  asked  to  serve  on  a committee?  That’s 
what  happened  to  me  when  I was  invited  to  work  with 
Friends  Peace  Teams  (FPT)  in  1999  by  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting’s  nominating  committee.  Not  knowing  where  I 
was  being  led,  I said,  “Yes.”  The  following  year.  Friends 
Peace  Teams  asked  me  to  become  the  facilitating  clerk  of 
FPT’s  first  Working  Group  for  the  program,  the  African 
Great  Lakes  Initiative  (AG LI);  it  was  FPT’s  response  to  the 
many  African  Quakers  suffering  from  the  wars  and  geno- 
cide in  that  region.  I felt  small  and  wasn’t  sure  how  to  walk 
this  path.  So  I sought  a clearness  committee  from  my  Santa 
Monica  Meeting.  This  group  encouraged  my  inner  small 
voice,  nudging  me  to  work  with  African  women.  They  sug- 
gested I go  to  Burundi,  funded  by  Santa  Monica  Meeting, 
to  see  what  I could  do  and  to  learn  directly  about  the  fledg- 
ling peace  work  there.  [See  the  article  by  Irene  Webb  on  page 
31  for  a moving  description  of  current  FPT programs.\ 

I traveled  to  Burundi,  in  the  summers  of 2001  and  2002, 
to  learn  about  the  FPT  work  of  the  African  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  so  that  I could  be  a better  PYM  representative  in 
my  role  on  the  FPT  Advisory  Council  and  as  a witness  to 
PYM  about  that  work. 

But  what  began  as  a role-defined  responsibility  as  a PYM 
representative  also  turned  into  a spiritual  leading  to  work 
with  African  women.  Having  lived  for  five  years  in  African 
countries,  I cared  deeply  about  African  women  and  their 
experiences.  As  I prayed  and  prepared  to  go  to  Burundi,  I 
felt  led  to  work  with  these  women.  In  particular,  I was  moved 
to  share  with  a group  of  women  what  I’d  learned  about  “heal- 
ing touch”  as  a process  of  dealing  with  trauma.  In  2001, 1 
met  with  a small  group  of  Burundi  women;  calling  ourselves 
a “Circle  of  Sisters,”  we  shared  our  stories  and  exchanged 
healing  touch.  I encouraged  the  women  to  continue  to  meet 
together  after  I returned  home.  They  did.  In  fact,  the  “Circle 
of  Sisters”  has  continued  to  expand  in  numbers  and  in  mu- 
tual sharing  until  this  day.  Currently,  I’m  helping  them  to 
write  about  their  peace  work. 

The  following  summer  of  2002,  I volunteered  to  de- 


Rachel  Fretz  and  Cassilde  Ntamamiro,  who  was  founder  of 
Friends  Women ’s  Association  in  Burundi 


velop  a new  AG  LI  program,  “Reciprocal  Ministry,”  through 
which  two  individuals  and  their  meetings  would  instigate  a 
spiritual  and  cultural  exchange..  Inspired  by  that  vision,  some 
people  from  Santa  Monica  Meeting  funded  a pilot  “recipro- 
cal ministry,”  bringing  Cassilde  Ntamamiro  to  fellowship  in 
our  homes  and  meeting,  and  then,  in  turn,  sending  me  back 
with  Cassilde  to  Burundi.  (Friends  Bulled;?  reported  on  that 
exchange  in  the  fall  issue  of 2002.)  Cassilde,  a nurse,  visited 
Los  Angeles  AIDS  clinics  and  shared  her  hope  for  a women’s 
clinic  to  deal  with  the  health  aftermath  of  war.  That 
summer’s  end  I witnessed  the  formation  of  “The  Friends 
Women’s  Association”  (FWA)  in  Burundi,  and  during  the 
following  year,  I assisted  Cassilde  in  writing  a proposal  set- 
ting up  the  clinic  through  AG  LI  support.  I’m  committed  to 
that  work,  too,  through  ongoing  advocacy  on  the  behalf  of 
FWA  women  leaders.  In  these  ways,  I continue  to  follow 
my  leading  to  work  with  African  women  and  will  be  return- 
ing to  Burundi  soon.  But  I also  still  carry  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility, as  a PYM  representative,  to  talk  and  write  about 
this  peace  work  here  at  home. 

Friends  Peace  Teams,  a Global  Wheel 

For  me,  some  of  the  most  exciting  news  from  Friends 
Peace  Teams  is  the  connection  between  our  global  partners. 
A Colombian  woman,  along  with  two  FPT  members,  trav- 
eled to  Burundi  to  learn  about  the  innovative  peace  work. 
Healing  and  Rebuilding  our  Communities  (HROC),  de- 
veloped by  Adrien  Nyiyongabo.  After  witnessing  the  trans- 
formations within  these  workshops,  the  Columbians  invited 
the  African  peace  workers  to  come  to  Colombia  to  train 
them  in  rebuilding  their  own  war-torn  communities.  In  these 
ways,  FPT  fosters  the  visions  of  local  people  developing  peace 

Continued  on  page  26 
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2001:  Gandhi  FOR  Children; 

Joe  Volk  on  “KeeiW  F/3tH#biscouRAGiNG  Times": 

AND  OtUAKER  Responses  to  9/11 

- W - 


January  2001 

• V.  Mylo  Shaaf  described  a childrens  book  she  helped  to  write  called  Our  Gandhi:  Child 
of  Fear  to  Man  of  Freedom  “illustrated  by  the  kids  of  the  Marin  County  Meeting  First  Day 
School”  and  published  by  Nilgiri  Press. 

• Robert  Griswold  explained  that  “No  Creed  is  Not  the  Same  as  No  Theology,”  an 
essay  that  later  became  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet. 

• This  issue  also  included  art  works  by  Cathy  Weber  called  “The  Grief  Series”  and  an 
article  by  MIRIAM  BERG  entitled  “Is  Unity  in  Our  Decision-Making  Off  Track?” 


•Joe  Volk,  the  executive  director  of  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  (FCNL), 
hiked  half  way  across  the  country  to  give  a keynote  address  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing entitled  “Keeping  Faith  in  Discouraging  Times.” 


• As  this  issue  went  to  press,  the  attacks  of  9/11  took  place,  causing  the  editor  to  note: 
“The  world  is  in  shock  and  mourning,  and  the  drums  of  war  are  starting  to  pound.” 


• Peg  Morton  and  Sandy  Perry  wrote  about  economic  justice,  and  several  Friends 
responded  to  Jack  Powelson’s  article  about  the  World  Trade  Organization. 


DlCIMMR 


• Bill  Durland  (Trinidad,  CO)  wrote  a report  about  Israel  and  Palestine  based  upon  his 
experiences  as  a participant  in  Friends  Peace  Teams. 

• Several  articles  described  Quaker  responses  to  9/11,  including  outreach  to  the  Muslim 
community  and  efforts  to  provide  aid  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

• Peter  Anderson  (Crestone,  CO)  discussed  “Quakers  and  the  Theology  of  Light.” 

• This  was  the  first  “omnibus  issue”  of  Friends  Bulletin,  which  was  sent  out  to  4,200 
Friends,  virtually  every  Quaker  in  the  Western  USA.  Since  then,  such  mailings  have  taken 
place  every  other  year  in  order  to  reach  out  to  non-subscribers  and  further  our  goal  of 
“building  the  Western  Quaker  community.” 
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. JO02:  Honoring, 
i Bob  Schutz,  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin-,  helping 
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THE  VICTIMS  OF  WAR  IN  AFGHANISTAN;  AND  BEING  A VOICE 

,»»,  ' ■«("  pKl'S"’'  , , 

"" ■ • f OR' THE  HOMELESS 


January  2002 


• Shirley  Ruth,  who  served  as  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  from  1978  to  1991  wrote  a 
tribute  to  Robert  Schutz,  who  served  as  FB  editor  from  1974-78  and  passed  away  on 
May  4,  2001.  A founder  of  KPFK,  a pioneer  in  the  Quaker  environmental  environment, 
and  a founder  of  EarthLight  magazine.  Bob  was  also  passionately  concerned  about  eco- 
nomic justice,  as  evidenced  by  his  pamphlet,  The  $30,000  Solution,  which  called  for  the 
distribution  of  unearned  income  to  all  Americans. 

• Kirsten  Backsten  of  Multnomah  Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  wrote  about  the  “Paradox 
of  Pain  and  the  Presence  of  God”  and  Steve  Brock  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
discussed  “Science  and  Religion.” 


Friends  Bulletin 
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March  2002 

• Donna  Atherton  described  efforts  by  Chris  Willard  and  his  family  to  gather  blan- 
kets and  other  materials  from  at  least  a dozen  Friends  Churches  and  Meetings  in  the 
Northwest  to  send  to  Afghanistan. 

• Jack  Powelson  addressed  the  controversial  question  “Why  Are  Some  Nations  Rich 
and  Others  Poor.”  His  views  sparked  a lively  debate  among  Friends. 

• Also  included  were  essays  about  “Pastoral  Care  and  Friendly  Visitation”  by  Stan  Searl 
(Santa  Monica,  CA,  Meeting)  and  an  essay  about  the  situation  in  Israel/Palestine  by  Bill 
Durland,  “Should  Quakers  Take  Sides?” 


June  2002 

• Giving  a voice  to  the  homeless  was  the  theme  of  this  issue.  Rocky  Neptun,  editor  of 
Street  Light,  a newspaper  by  and  about  homeless  people  in  San  Diego,  CA,was  inter- 
viewed along  with  FoRREST  and  Anne  Curo,  founders  of  Street  Light.  They  believe  that 
“God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  unmoneyed  and  unhoused.”  Alina  Trowbridge  wrote 
about  Street  Spirit,  an  AFSC-sponsored  newspaper  that  “speaks  truth  to  power”  about 
homelessness  in  Oakland,  CA. 

• Steven  Deutsch  of  Eugene,  OR,  Meeting  shared  his  talk  “Faith  and  Practice — Ev- 
eryday Living  and  the  Life  of  the  Spirit,”  which  was  originally  given  at  Mt  View  Friends 
Meeting  (Denver,  CO). 

• Also  included  was  JoE  Franko’s  report  about  successful  efforts  that  he  and  Edith  Cole 
made  to  start  a girls’  school  in  a refugee  camp  in  Pakistan. 
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“Friends  Peace  Teams,”  continued  from  page  23 

workshops  for  their  own  communities,  such  as  the  HROC 
program,  and  also  encourages  global  connections  between 
different  communities. 

To  envision  and  understand  our  organization  more 
clearly,  you  might  imagine  FPT  as  a wheel.  The  core  hub  is 
the  Friends  Peace  Teams  Advisory  Council  and  the  spokes 
are  the  area  programs,  which  are  called  “Initiatives.”  The 
Yearly  Meeting  representatives  come  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  serve  not  only  on  the  Advisory  Council  but  also 
on  committees  and/or  as  members  of  Working  Groups.  For 
example.  I’m  a member  both  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
of  the  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative.  AG  LI  has  a Working 
Group  which  meets  by  phone  once  a month  to  discern  and 
support  that  FPT  peace  work.  Although  the  members  of 
this  group  frequently  are  also  members  of  the  FPT  Advi- 
sory Council,  some  other  Quakers  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  their  expertise  in  African  peace  work. 
AG  Li’s  Working  Group  is  international  with  members  from 
Burundi,  England,  Virgin  Islands,  Kenya,  and  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  US  (Washington,  DC,  New  York,  and  Los 
Angeles). 

As  a global  organization,  FPT  conducts  its  work  in  gath- 
erings, through  international  travel,  and  in  cyberspace.  Now 
that  the  FPT  organization  is  more  established,  with  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  a central  office  in  St.  Louis,  MO, 
we’ve  shifted  our  face-to-face.  Advisory  Council  meetings 
from  twice  to  once  a year  in  different  Quaker  communities. 
We  eagerly  welcome  the  participation  of  those  international 


Providing  grants  in  support  of 
micro-enterprise  development  in 


south  India,  Africa,  and  among  Friends. 

Learn  more  at  www.rswr.org 

• Make  a donation 

• Sign  up  for  the  RSWR  newsletter 

• Contact  us  for  a program  at  your 
meeting  or  church. 

101  Quaker  Hill  Dr.,  Richmond,  IN  47374 

765.966.0314 


partners  who  are  traveling  on  speaking  tours  in  the  US.  Be- 
tween the  annual  meetings,  we  do  business  through  emails 
and  monthly  conference  phone  calls.  Consequently,  like 
many  other  Yearly  Meeting  Representatives,  I participate  in 
two  sets  of  emails  and  two  conference  calls  per  month  as 
well  as  attend  the  yearly  face-to-face  meeting.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  also  participate  in  a Working 
Group  or  on  a FPT  committee,  and  thus  we  work  to  main- 
tain the  hub  of  the  FPT  wheel  as  well  as  its  spokes. 

Over  the  years,  FPT  peace  work  has  expanded  greatly. 
The  first  outreach,  the  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative,  has 
grown  to  include  Burundi,  Rwanda,  Eastern  Congo  (DRC), 
Uganda,  and  Kenya,  and  its  programs  have  multiplied  from 
small  trauma  workshops,  to  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project 
(AVP),  and  to  Healing  and  Rebuilding  our  Communities 
(HROC).  In  recent  years.  Friends  Peace  Teams  has  added 
peace  work  in  two  other  areas  of  the  world.  The  “Indone- 
sian Initiative”  asked  to  join  Friends  Peace  Teams,  and  the 
“Latin  American  Initiative”  has  begun  AVP  projects  in  Co- 
lombia, Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  Each  of  these  Initia- 
tives has  its  own  Working  Group  with  members  committed 
to  these  regions.  (See  Peace  Ways  for  details  about  these 
programs,  or  go  to  our  website  www.friendspeaceteams.org). 

For  me,  the  distinctiveness  of  this  Quaker  organization 
is  its  spiritual  grounding  in  Quaker  process  that  guides  its 
work  and  spiritually  connects  the  participating  communi- 
ties. We  function  as  an  organic  group  and  do  our  business 
through  Quaker  process  and  worship,  in  a sequence  of  “meet- 
ings for  worship  on  the  occasion  of  doing  business.”  Though 
we  also  “season”  the  work  through  informative  emails,  we 
discern  and  make  decisions  through  Quaker  process  either 
in  the  monthly  conference  phone  calls  or  during  the  annual 
gathering.  Often  I’ve  experienced  an  impasse  soften  through 
silent  worship  and  the  way  open  after  letting  the  matter  rest. 
The  deep  listening  to  different  points  of  view  has  allowed 
the  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  new  paths — not  only  in  dealing 
with  conflicts  in  the  countries  suffering  from  war  but  also  in 
our  own  disputes  when  restructuring  the  FPT  organization. 
Over  time  a deep  love  has  been  grown  among  members  that 
transcends  differences  of  style  and  opinion.  Through  this 
process  I’m  learning  to  express  my  views  more  forthrightly 
and  to  listen  to  others  more  deeply.  After  a long  weekend  of 
exhausting  business  meetings  or  being  confronted  by  a string 
of  endless  emails,  I still  persist  in  my  commitment  to  FPT 
largely  because  of  this  spiritual  inspiration. 

A Circle  of  Hands  Around  the  World 

As  a PYM  representative  and  a member  of  Friends  Peace 
Teams,  I am  only  one  link  in  a circle  of  hands.  The  bonds 
between  us  are  both  spiritual  and  practical. 

Many  friends  have  joined  the  circle.  In  my  case.  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  a generous  supporter.  It  has  given 
me  a yearly  stipend  for  my  travels  to  Friends  Peace  Team 
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board  meetings,  the  “Advisory  Coun- 
cil.” Friends  at  my  Yearly  Meeting 
have  bought — year  after  year — Afri- 
can gifts  from  the  FPT  table  and  thus 
supported  my  leading  to  work  with 
African  women  through  FPT’s  Afri- 
can Great  Lakes  Initiative.  They’ve 
picked  up  literature  from  the  display 
table,  and  during  the  Tabling  Fair, 
they’ve  come  to  talk  with  me  about 
FPT.  And,  when  our  peace  work  ex- 
panded and  FPT  envisioned  a central 
office  with  a staff  person,  some 
Friends  generously  gave  to  the  “Fund 
for  the  Future.”  FPT  has  been  grate- 
ful for  all  these  gifts,  for  it  depends 
on  the  corporate  care  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

FPT  also  depends  on  the  “hands 
ofGod”  of  Monthly  Meetings.  Some 
Monthly  Meeting  budgets  designate  an  annual  line-item 
contribution  to  the  central  FPT  office  as  well  as  support  the 
members  called  to  specific  FPT  projects  such  as  work-camps, 
AVP  workshops,  and  other  short-term  work.  For  example, 
my  own  Santa  Monica  Monthly  Meeting  has  a line-item 
amount  for  FPT  in  its  annual  budget  similar  to  its  dona- 
tions to  other  Quaker  organizations.  In  addition,  the  Meet- 
ing has  supported  my  leading  to  work  with  African  women 
through  AGLI.  Santa  Monica  Meeting  “hands”  have  am- 
plified the  work  I do  in  several  ways:  through  monetary  gifts, 
through  support  committees,  through  hosting  FPT  visitors, 
through  sending  me  on  two  trips  to  Burundi  to  work  with 
women,  and  consistently  through  prayers  and  love.  In  turn, 
many  individuals  in  our  meeting  have  been  inspired  to  sup- 
port the  clinic  Friends  Women’s  Association  (FWA)  in 
Burundi  as  well  as  the  work  of  Healing  and  Rebuilding  our 
Community  (HROC). 

The  Call 

Many  of  you  already  know  about  our  work  through  Peace 
Ways,  the  journal  fiUed  with  stories  and  news  about  the  trans- 
formations that  Love  has  brought  about  through  FPT,  and 
donate  accordingly.  But  as  Friends  Peace  Teams  reaches  into 
more  conflict-ridden  communities,  the  responsibilities  grow. 
With  its  expansion,  FPT  needs  more  support,  whether  from 
individuals,  or  from  Monthly  Meeting  budgets,  or  through 
the  work  of  more  Yearly  Meeting  representatives.  The  FPT 
budget  for  the  central  office  hopes  to  soon  be  funded  en- 
tirely by  annual  line-items  in  Monthly  Meeting  budgets.  If 
the  central  office  is  covered  thus,  individuals  can  then  sup- 
port those  programs  that  speak  to  them  most  deeply,  for 
each  Initiative  (whether  African,  Latin  American,  or  Indo- 
nesian) fund-raises  directly  for  all  of  its  programs. 


FPT  invites  more  Yearly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  to  spread  the  news 
of  these  global  peace  teams.  Now  that 
FPT  has  Initiatives  in  Latin  America 
and  Indonesia  as  well  as  Africa,  it  would 
be  wonderful  to  have  more  participants 
interested  in  all  of  these  parts  of  the 
world.  I hope  that  some  readers  of 
Friends  Bulletin  might  feel  led  to  join 
the  circle  supporting  this  work.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  involved  or 
if  your  Monthly  or  Yearly  Meeting 
would  like  to  provide  support,  you  can 
join  this  widening  circle  of  hands  by 
contacting  FPT.  Only  with  the  help  of 
many  hands  can  the  wheel  of  Friends 
Peace  Teams  keep  on  turning. 

As  a witness  to  the  Light  working 
through  FPT,  I’ve  seen  the  wonders 
that  Love  can  do — not  only  bringing 
peace  in  far-away  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  through  teach- 
ing and  healing  those  working  with  Friends  Peace  Teams. 
We’re  all  nourished  by  the  testimonies  of  our  global  part- 
ners, such  as  the  Tutsis  and  Hutus  who,  after  experiencing 
genocide,  are  meeting  and  embracing  again.  They  remind 
us  of  the  transcendent  power  of  Love  that  heals  all  wounds 
and  inspires  hope  for  the  next  step  of  the  journey.  By  an- 
swering “yes”  and  taking  this  path.  I’ve  been  spiritually 
blessed.  This  work  has  shown  me  that  God  can  take  what- 
ever small  gifts  we  offer,  multiplying  these  in  surprising  ways, 
and  in  the  process  also  transform  the  giver.  The  parable  of 
the  talents  rings  true!  Perhaps  God  is  calling  other  indi- 
viduals to  bear  witness  to  this  work,  others  whose  connec- 
tions would  touch  people  I haven’t  reached  or  whose  vision 
could  inspire  in  other  ways.  God  works  through  many  hands 
and  voices.  In  what  way  might  the  Spirit  be  inviting  you  to 
participate?  [For  more  information,  contact 
www.friendspeaceteams.org,  or  Friends  Peace  Teams,  1004 
Park  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  MO  63104] 
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As  either  a proper  noun  or  a plain  old  ordinary  noun,  the 
term  “God”  carries  a great  deal  of  baggage — baggage 
as  plentiful  as  the  multitude  and  as  different  from  person  to 
person  as  fish  is  from  bread.  To  some  the  term  is  protein- 
rich,  while  for  others  it  is  a stale  crust  surrounding  empty 
calories.  In  and  of  itself,  this  assorted  baggage  is  a good 
reason  to  seek  a more  satisfying  term. 

Reverend  Jeremiah  Wright’s  now  infamous  sermon,  the 
one  that  got  Barack  Obama  in  trouble,  is,  if  heard  and  con- 
sidered as  a whole,  a wonderful  piece  of  Gospel  oratory.  In 
context,  his  “God  damn  America”  is  a sen- 
timent that  even  so-called  fundamental- 
ists should  be  comfortable  with  because  it 
immediately  followed  the  assertion  that 
America  has  put  itself  above  God  though 
no  nation,  not  even  God’s  ordained  “city 
upon  a hill”  can  or  should  ever  do  that. 

Reverend  Wright’s  theme  was  that 
governments  can  and  do  change  while  God  is  unchanging. 
To  his  credit  as  a moral  man.  Reverend  Wright’s  unchang- 
ing God  always,  has  and  always  will  be  a God  of  justice  and 
righteousness.  Thus,  as  he  intoned,  American  governments 
have  changed  from  pro-slavery  to  anti-slavery  (Lincoln)  and 
from  a segregated  military  to  an  integrated  one  (Truman), 
while  his  God  always  was  and  forever  will  be  a consent  pil- 
lar of  equality. 

Though  my  knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
cannot  hold  a candle  to  Reverend  Wright’s,  upon  hearing 
his  words  I realized  that  he  was  both  historically  or  bibli- 
cally wrong  and,  far  worse,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  a dead 
God. 

Jews  of  antiquity  accepted  slavery.  Nowhere  does  the 
Old  Testament  command  the  per  se  freeing  of  slaves.  And 
Jesus,  a first  century  Jew  who  ministered  to  Jewish  peasants, 
is  nowhere  recorded  as  having  condemned  slavery  for  war 
captives  or  for  peoples,  like  the  pre-Moses  Jews  that  labored 
in  Egypt,  who  embraced  servitude  in  return  for  refuge  and 
sustenance.  Nevertheless,  Reverend  Wright’s  God  is 
unchangeably  just  and  has  always  abhorred  slavery  and  in- 
equality. 

Even  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  one  can  find  ex- 


tremely certain  fundamentalist  preachers  on  nighttime  ra- 
dio. Spirit  only  knows  why,  but  some  years  ago  when  driv- 
ing north  after  AFSC  meetings,  it  was  my  practice  to  tune 
in  such  preachers.  One  fine  Monday  night  the  radio  preacher 
spoke  of  the  Old  Testament  and  then  he  spoke  of  the  New 
Testament  and  then,  completely  oblivious  of  what  he  had 
just  said  about  those  two  (to  him  divinely  written)  very  dif- 
ferent books,  he  went  into  a lengthy  tirade  about  how  “God 
cannot  change  his  mind.”  Those  who  are  saved,  he  said, 
have  a guarantee  from  a God  who  cannot  change  “his  mind” 

under  any  circumstance.  How  in- 
teresting! An  all-powerful  Christian 
God  whose  hands  are  totally  tied 
when  it  comes  to  matters  like  who 
gets  to  share  eternity  with  him  in 
heaven.  This  preacher  had  an  irre- 
vocable guarantee  of  a place  in  heaven 
from  his  unchangeable  God  and 
claimed  to  offer  the  same  to  those  who  would  simply  embrace 
his  God  by  accepting  Christ  as  one’s  personal  savior. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  reason  why  the  term  “God” 
needs  to  be  laid  down.  Whether  a pillar  of  justice  or  a rock 
of  salvation,  the  “God”  of  which  both  Reverend  Wright  and 
the  radio  preacher  spoke  is  fixed  and  unmovable.  Those  are 
attributes  of  an  inanimate,  lifeless  object.  Those  are  the  at- 
tributes of  a distant,  lifeless,  sky-dwelling  idol.  The  gods  of 
Mount  Olympus,  who  were  playful  and  variable,  compare 
favorably  to  such  a wooden,  unmovable  “God.” 

Friends  (and  others)  perceive  an  animating  force  that  is 
not  stagnant.  We  perceive  an  inner  Light  that  is  variable 
from  person  to  person  and  from  time  to  time.  Like  elec- 
trons, this  animating  Light  flows  and  hearts  and  minds 
change.  There  is  nothing  new  or  unique  about  calling  this 
accessible  inner  aura  “spirit”  or  “divine.”  “Be  still  and  know 
that  I am  God.”  But  who  is  the  “I”  who  is  “God”?  My 
answer  is  that  Spirit — that  experiential,  accessible,  animat- 
ing force  which  joins  all  life  together — is  “God”  and  it  is 
time  for  Friends  to  let  that  which  is  unchangeable  rest  in 
peace.  Friends,  I submit,  should  embrace  and  speak  plainly 
of  Spirit  and  leave  the  term  “God,”  and  aU  its  baggage,  to 
the  past.  □ 


“God  is  the  one  of  a thousand 
names,  and  God  is  the  one 
beyond  all  names  and  beyond 
all  naming.” 

— Hindu  saying 
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Language  of  the  Spikit.  Language  of  the  Heart 


by  Steve  Smith 
Claremont,  CA,  Meeting 


Those  for  whom  religion  is  intellec 

may  describe  their  beliefs  m detap] ed,  matt 
language,  as  if  they  were  talking  about  a scientific 
a conceptual  puzzle.  George  Fox  called  such  perso 
fessors” — that  is,  they  profess  religious  liiith,  but  do  ni 
sess  it  as  a living,  transforming  Tnitb.  The  easy  use  of  coT 
ventional  religious  language  may  reveal  suchmnfeeling  de- 
tachment. ffWzi  \ < 

In  contrast.  Fox  understood  true  religious  faith  to  be  a 
Truth  of  the  heart — a deep  inner  treasure  that  evokes  ten- 
derness, awe,  reverence  and  devotion.  Early  Friends  under- 
stood that  no  words  fully  capture  the  realitv’  of  this  treasure. 
As  if  to  highlight  that  fact,  when  speaking  or  w riting  of  spiri- 
tual matters  early  Friends  used  a rich  variety  of  metaphors 
and  similes,  no  one  of  which  could  be  seen  as  definitive — 
Seed,  Source,  Light,  Lord,  Christ,  God — and  other  such 
evocative,  poetic  phrases. 

For  one  who  suffers  and  enjoys  an  intimate  relationship 
with  the  Spirit,  the  language  of  faith  is  like  the  language  of 
loving  relationships.  Persons  of  faith  invest  their  preferred 
religious  language  with  meaning  that  is  rooted  in  their  heart 
and  embodies  their  yearnings  for  love,  union,  blessed  com- 
munity. When  we  hear  “where  words  come  from,”  we  hear 
those  yearnings  shining  through — and  the  words  become 
less  important. 

In  an  intimate  relationship,  couples  often  call  one  an- 
other by  affectionate  names  that  to  others  may  sound  silly 
or  even  offensive  to  the  ears.  A caring  person  who  overhears 
such  tender  words  will  honor  the  bond  that  is  thereby  ex- 
pressed, knowing  that  for  the  couple  themselves,  it  is  a lan- 
guage of  the  heart.  When  we  hear  loving  couples  use  such 
language,  we  do  well  to  forbear  judgment,  and  appreciate 
our  brief  glimpse  into  the  intimate  lives  of  others. 
When  the  language  of  the  heart  is  used  in  religious  matters, 
however,  we  are  often  less  accepting.  Religious  fundamen- 
talism, for  example,  is  partly  defined  by  the  view  that  “My 
way  of  speaking  about  God  and  religion  is  the  RIGHT  way — 
and  if  you  do  not  accept  MY  way,  it  is  my  job  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  wrong.  ” 

Such  intolerant  rejection  of  another’s  “language  of  the 
heart”  is  not  confined  to  those  who  define  themselves  as 
fundamentalists,  however.  For  many  years  I have  taught  a 
philosophy  class  that  includes  required  readings  from  a va- 
riety of  religious  sources — including  passages  from  Genesis, 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  The  most  bigoted  reaction  that  I 
ever  experienced  from  any  student  in  that  class — where  by 


F:fibhibin*on  of  ignorance  and  angry  re- 
ts views  thfit  diffei'  frorri  one’s  own — was 
■ffly  liberal  Unitarian  Universalist  student 
itely  outraged  that  I had  asked  students  to 
>}ical  sources.  She  acc^ted  without  question 
[g  assignments  fthtTaoilfc,  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
-but  she  could  not  abide  being  asked  to  read  from 
)ture  that  lay  hi  storically  at  the  origins  of  her  own  Chris- 
tian faith.  She  was,  furthermore,  utterly  blind  to  her  own 
■' , intolerance.  'b .. 

I have  coined  the  phrase  “reverse  fundamentalism”  to 
describe  this  form  of  religious  prejudice,  which  I find  all  too 
often  among  liberal,  unprogrammed  Friends.  Like  ordinary 
fundamentalism,  it  presses  others  to  abandon  the  way  they 
naturally  speak  of  religious  matters,  and  to  conform  their 
language  of  the  heart  to  one’s  own. 

At  PYM  last  August,  when  Friend  Lanny  Jay  rose  to 
speak  about  “being  ready  to  get  off  the  bus”  because  others 
were  using  the  term  “God,”  I heard  “reverse  fundamental- 
ism” at  work — an  intolerance  of  the  way  that  others  spoke 
about  matters  that  were  dear  to  them.  It  was  clear  that  he 
was  not  merely  expressing  his  own  dislike  for  the  word  “God,” 
but  also  objecting  to  others’  use  of  that  word. 
I remember  that  session  as  particularly  deep  in  the  Spirit — 
until  Friend  Lanny  Jay’s  spoken  objection  to  “God.”  Just  as 
snickering  at  a couple  who  use  silly,  endearing  terms  with 
one  another  has  a chilling  effect,  I experienced  his  ministry 
as  having  a chilling  effect:  people  shut  down,  withdrew  into 
themselves.  I was  deeply  saddened. 

Like  every  faith  tradition  that  explains  its  origins  by  ref- 
erence to  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures,  early  Friends 
were  selective  in  their  use  of  biblical  sources,  lifting  up  cer- 
tain books  and  passages  as  central  to  their  understanding  of 
faith,  and  treating  other  books  and  passages  as  less  impor- 
tant or  merely  metaphorical.  Contemporaryjews,  Christians 
and  Muslims  are  equally  selective.  I do  not  easily  use  the 
word  “God”  in  my  spoken  ministry,  perhaps  because  I fear 
that  I may  be  misinterpreted  by  persons  whose  associations 
with  the  word  are  similar  to  those  of  Friend  Lanny  Jay.  When 
I do  speak  of  God,  my  sense  is  well  expressed  by  his  descrip- 
tion: “that  experiential,  accessible,  animating  force  which 
joins  (S'// life  together.”  I am  certainly  not  referring  to  an  un- 
changing, absolute  father  figure  in  the  sky. 
A veteran  of  many  years  of  Buddhist  meditation  practice,  I 
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2003:  Friends  of  African  Descent; 
Interfaith  Journeys; 

AND  Compassionate  Listening 


January  2003 

• Amhara  (Elmyra)  Powell  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA)  explored  her 
feelings  upon  discovering  the  Fellowship  of  Friends  of  African  Descent. 

• Rose  Lewis  of  Salem,  OR,  wrote  about  various  Friends’  efforts  to  overcome  racism, 
including  a conference  on  “Quakers  and  Racial  Justice”  sponsored  by  Pendle  HiU. 

• Theo  Mace  of  University  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA)  described  a book  sponsored  by  Friends 
General  Conference  that  explores  the  “surprising,  and  at  times  shocking,  levels  of  am- 
bivalence and  ambiguity  among  white  Quakers  about  their  ties  to  African  Americans.” 

Also  included  were  Kay  Whitlock’s  article  about  a lesbian  couple  whose  home  was 
torched  in  Montana,  and  an  article  about  “ ‘Reciprocal  Ministry’  Between  African  and 
American  Friends”  by  Rachel  Fretz  (see  p.  23  for  update). 


A)NE  2003 

• Jon  Prescott  (presiding  clerk  of  North  Pacific  YM  and  a member  of  Eastside  Meet- 
ing, Bellevue,  WA)  described  his  spiritual  journey  to  Buddhism  by  way  of  his  Quaker 
practice  at  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  in  which  the  theme  was  “One  Light, 
Many  Paths.” 

• At  this  same  Quarterly  Meeting  Anthony  Manousos  of  Santa  Monica,  CA,  Meet- 
ing shared  his  interfaith  journey  in  a talk  entitled  “Dancing  in  the  Light;  a Quaker  Ap- 
proach to  Islam  and  Other  Faiths.” 

• Also  included  in  this  issue  are  essays  about  “Laying  Down  Their  Lives  to  Save  Trees  in 
India”  by  homeschooling  advocate  David  H.  Albert  (Olympia,  WA,  Meeting);  “Paci- 
fist at  a Funeral”  by  Judith  Favor  (Claremont,  CA,  Meeting);  and  “A  Friend  Reflects  on 
Veterans’  Day”  by  Frank  Monkman  (Eastside  Meeting,  Bellevue  WA). 


NOVIHBER  2003 


• Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman  of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Meeting  shared  a talk  she  gave  at  the 
University  of  Santa  Barbara  entitled  “Compassionate  Listening:  the  First  Step  Towards 
Reconciliation.”  {Friends  Bulletin  later  published  her  essays  in  a book  called  Compassion- 
ate Listening:  the  Writings  of  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.) 

• Also  included  were  essays  about  “Learning  to  Listen  to  the  ‘Intimate  God’”  by  Herb 
Dimock;  “Overcoming  the  Fear  Factory”  by  Lauren  de  Boer;  “A  Peace  Pole  Project” 
by  Lucy  McIver  (Eugene,  OR,  Meeting);  and  “Examining  Our  Relationship  with 
Money”  by  Jean  Triol  (Montana  Gathering  of  Friends). 
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l^ft  to  right:  Rachel  Fret:^  Adrien  Niyongabo,  Mary  Watkins  and  Irene  Webb. 


A Friend  from  Burundi 
Shares  A Vessel 
OF  Peace  AND  Love 

by  Irene  Webb 

Santa  Monica,  CA,  Friends  Meeting 

On  March  21-  24th,  Easter  Weekend,  2008, 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  was  blessed  to  host  Adrien 
Niyongabo,  a Friend  from  Burundi,  Africa,  for  a 
truly  inspiring  three  days  of  events  raising  funds 
and  awareness  for  peace  work  being  done  by  Friends 
Peace  Teams  (FPT)  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of 
Africa  (also  known  as  the  African  Great  Lakes  Ini- 
tiative, or  AG  LI). 

Numerous  members  of  the  Meeting  opened 
their  homes  and  hearts  to  this  very  special  Friend  who  came 
to  us  at  the  end  of  his  speaking  tour  of  Western  Quaker 
Meetings,  including  Ashland  (South  Mountain  Meeting), 
Eugene  (Friends  Church  and  Friends  Meeting),  Friends 
School  in  Eugene,  Corvalis  Friends  Meeting,  Salem  Friends 
Meeting,  Multnomah  Friends  Meeting,  Olympia  Friends 
Meeting,  and  Evergreen  State  College  in  Olympia. 

On  Saturday  night  a truly  gathered  community  was 
formed  at  the  home  of  Stan  and  Rebecca  Searl  where  Adrien’s 
presentation  was  simply  amazing!  The  audience  of  thirty- 
five  was  a very  committed  and  responsive  one — attended  by 
members  of  local  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  (AVP), 
people  from  other  denominations,  as  well  as  Friends  from 
Orange  Grove,  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Monica  Meetings, 
plus  African  friends  including  some  new  Burundi  acquain- 
tances. 

Adrien  told  us  many  gripping  stories  of  Burundi  and 
Rwandan  people  whose  lives  were  healed  by  coming  to  ses- 
sions of  Healing  and  Rebuilding  our  Communities  (HROC). 
HROC  is  modeled  after  the  underlying  structure  and  phi- 
losophy of  AVP  and  is  being  used  in  Africa  to  bring  to- 
gether Hutu,  Tutsi  and  Twa  people  who  have  had  experi- 
ences of  violence  and  trauma  to  build  a new  sense  of  confi- 
dence and  community. 

Adrien  told  us  of  child  soldiers  in  Africa  who  have 
known  no  other  way  of  living  other  than  to  fight.  He  told 
us  of  the  women  who  now  have  no  sons,  father  or  husbands 
to  protect  them,  and  thus  they  are  vulnerable  to  soldiers  with 
HIV/AIDS.  He  told  us  of  the  man  in  one  workshop  who 
said,  “I  am  a dead  man  walking  around.”  This  is  what  people 
feel  like  thirteen  years  after  the  genocide!  HROC  is  helping 
people  come  back  to  life,  to  reunite  with  others  and  them- 
selves, and  to  become  human  again. 

When  Adrien  stopped  speaking,  one  inspired  woman 
(a  non-Quaker  AVPer)  grabbed  the  donation  envelopes  from 


the  table  and  started  passing  them  around,  and  over  $5,600 
was  raised.  There  was  a groundswell  of  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port for  FPT  work.  Adrien  was  a messenger  of  hope  for 
peace,  love,  reunion,  and  cultural  exchange.  One  Friend  was 
moved  to  say  to  him,  “You  are  a vessel  of  peace  and  love;  you 
carry  it  with  you  all  over  the  world.” 

Adrien  also  spoke  about  peace  work  in  Africa  with  the 
children  of  Santa  Monica  First  Day  School  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  the  support  of  Tanna  Moontaro,  a member  of  AVP 
and  Santa  Monica  Meeting.  And  after  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, another  twenty  adults  and  youth  met  with  him  to  talk 
about  the  heahng  and  rebuilding  work  that  Quakers  are  doing 
in  Africa. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  has  a reciprocal  ministry  with 
FWA  and  keeps  a personal  relationship  with  Quakers  in 
Burundi  including  Cassilde  Ntamamiro,  a nurse  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Friends  Women’s  Association  (FWA)  of 
Burundi,  which  is  sponsored  by  FPT.  In  2002  Rachel  Fretz 
and  Cassilde  Ntamamiro  carried  out  a “Reciprocal  Ministry 
Exchange,”  a program  of  exchange  between  individuals  con- 
necting two  meetings  in  a cultural  and  spiritual  learning  pro- 
cess. Over  the  years,  SMM  has  stayed  informed  about  the 
developments  of  FWA  and  the  clinic  it  established. 

By  the  end  of  this  remarkable  weekend,  a group  of  fi- 
nancial supporters  was  moved  to  create  an  ongoing  monthly 
support  for  the  FWA  clinic  to  keep  a doctor  working  there 
full  time. 

When  Adrien  informed  us  that  $500  a month  would  pay 
for  the  doctor,  we  all  realized  that  $500  was  an  easy  number  to 
reach  when  ten  or  more  of  us  joined  together.  The  power  of 
love  and  compassion  opened  many  hearts  that  weekend,  and  a 
stronger  bond  between  Africans  and  Americans  was  forged 
through  the  heat  of  passionate  commitment.  □ 
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“Language  of  the  Heart,”  continued  from  p.  29 


interpret  the  language  of  the  Bible  metaphorically  through- 
out; in  fact,  it  has  been  Zen  practice  that  has  restored  to  me 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  the  biblical  texts  that  I loved  as  a 
child.  I still  love  those  texts,  and  will  not  cede  ownership  of 
them  to  the  Reverend  Wrights  of  the  world  and  to  “extremely 
certain  fundamentalist  preachers  on  nighttime  radio.”  I am 
sure  that  those  at  PYM  who  speak  of  God  have  feelings 
that  are  similar  to  mine. 

In  Jays  above-printed  essay,  he  academically  explains 


why  some  Friends  may  feel  that  the  term  “Spirit”  is  more 
meaningful  and  less  loaded  than  the  term  “God.”  I certainly 
understand  these  feelings,  and  accept  them.  I would  not 
dream  of  asking  such  Friends  to  change  their  language  for 
that  which  is  most  personal  and  precious  to  them.  I hope 
that  we  will  accept  one  another’s  right  to  use  our  own  pre- 
ferred language  of  the  heart.  When  another’s  language  dif- 
fers from  our  own,  perhaps  within  the  privacy  of  our  own 
minds  we  can  translate  their  words  into  terms  with  which 
we  are  personally  more  comfortable.  Then  perhaps  we  can 
feel  enriched  rather  than  outraged  when  others  use  their 
own  language  of  the  heart.  □ 


Friends  and  Music 

by  mirian  berg 
Berkeley,  CA,  Meeting 

The  January  2008  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  did  not  men- 
tion music  as  one  of  the  arts.  This  is  an  oversight  that  needs 
to  be  corrected  since  many  Friends  are  gifted  composers. 
Carol  Mosher  has  written  a great  choral  piece  on  the  words 
of  George  Fox  in  Epistle  #227  — ”Sing  and  Rejoice,  Ye  Chil- 
dren of  the  Light.” 

Madeleine  Stephenson  was  a prolific  composer 
and  wrote  a grand  choral  work  on  “All  Friends  stand  within 
the  Light”  and  many  other  works.  Fran  Thomas,  a past  mem- 
ber of  Berkeley  Meeting,  was  also  a prolific  composer 
and  instrumentalist  and  wrote  many  rounds  and  choral  works 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  organize  one  of  the  now-popular 
Messiah  sings  back  in  the  1950s. 
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I have  written  three  rounds  on  the  words  of  early  Friends 
and  many  other  rounds  on  secular  subjects  and  spiritual  writ- 
ings and  a setting  of  a song  by  Barbara  Laslett  of  Berkeley 
Meeting  as  well  as  several  other  choral  and  instrumental 
pieces.  I hope  the  musical  works  of  Friends  will  be  included 
in  future  issues  of  this  magazine. 
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by  Margaret  Fruth 
Palo  Alto  (CA)  Meeting 


Onward  Christians,  everyone  working  hard  for  peace; 
God  has  made  this  green  earth,  may  it  never  cease; 
We  can  live  together  if  we  only  choose; 

Sacrifice  a little  pride  or  our  whole  world  we’ll  lose. 
Onward,  Christians,  everywhere,  always  work  for 
peace; 

Caring  for  God’s  green  earth,  may  it  never  cease. 

In  God’s  image  were  we  made  and  Godlike  must 
create 

Peace  and  love  unchanging — hate  disintegrate! 

We  will  learn  to  live  fike  Christ,  whose  likeness  all 
bear: 

Turn  this  topsy-turvy  earth  to  heaven  everywhere. 


News  of  Wellspring 
Friends  School 

Wellspring  Friends  School  is  located  in  Eugene,  OR 
(rather  than  in  Portland,  as  noted  in  the  May  issue  of  FB). 
The  following  information  about  the  school  was  also  inad- 
vertently omitted; 

On  Leap  Day,  parents  of  an  alumnus  held  a benefit 
dinner  at  their  cozy  restaurant,  Morning  Glory.  Diners  en- 
joyed a vegetarian  or  vegan  meal  while  acoustic  music  was 
provided  by  students  and  staff  from  the  school.  The  Morn- 
ing Glory  benefit,  with  its  community  camaraderie,  has 
become  a heartwarming  tradition  since  the  first  one  of- 
fered in  2004. 

Wellsprings  was  very  fortunate  in  mid-March  to  have 
an  unexpected  opportunity  to  hear  from  Adrien  Niyongabo 
from  Burundi.  In  his  native  country,  Adrien  works  with 
the  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative  of  the  Friends  Peace 
Teams  to  support  AVP  workshops  and  Healing  and  Re- 
building Our  Communities  programs.  The  students  gave 
their  rapt  attention  to  his  presentation,  which  also  included 
illustrative  exercises  using  student  volunteers.  □ 
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our  unity  in  the  Spirit.  We  look  forward  to  our  work  to- 
gether. Kathy  plans  to  attend  all  three  Yearly  Meeting  ses- 
sions this  summer,  and  we  hope  many  Friends  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  welcome  her  as  she  begins  her  new 
job  (see  page  42  for  her  picture  and  interview). 

Anthony’s  farewell  editorial  outing  with  the  magazine 
is  a combined  June-July- August  summer  issue.  This  is  the 
first  under  the  magazine’s  new  name.  Western  Friend,  cho- 
sen earlier  this  year.  Replacing  Friends  Bulletin — a “tempo- 
rary name”  chosen  by  Anna  Brinton  in  1929 — was  a deci- 
sion the  board  took  only  after  much  seasoning.  We  settled 
on  Western  Friend  after  considering  many  alternatives,  as  a 
name  reflective  of  the  magazine’s  regional  character  and  its 
mission  to  help  build  the  Western  Quaker  community. 

An  editorial  transition  entails  expenses  over  and  above 
the  normal  operations  of  the  magazine,  to  cover  overlap- 
ping salaries  during  the  training  period  and  the  costs  of  trans- 
ferring the  operation  physically  to  a new  city,  among  other 
things.  Current  and  former  board  members  and  at  least  one 
Monthly  Meeting  made  special  earmarked  contributions  to 
meet  this  need,  and  we  are  also  grateful  to  the  three  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  are  at  different  stages  of  considering,  and  in 
some  cases  have  made,  special  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose as  well. 

As  part  of  the  transition  process,  the  board  engaged  the 
services  of  a Friendly  retired  financial  professional  to  review 
the  corporation’s  books.  While  we  can  report  that  the  state 
of  the  organization  is  essentially  sound,  this  review  uncov- 
ered a number  of  areas  in  which  our  accounting  needs  im- 
provement, and  we  are  currently  working  to  establish  sys- 
tems and  safeguards  that  will  allow  us  better  to  perform  our 
oversight  and  fiduciary  functions  going  forward. 

Tom  Vaughan  (IMYM)  leaves  the  Board  this  year,  and 
we  appreciate  the  valuable  contributions  he  made  during  his 
two  years  with  us.  Among  other  things,  he  put  us  together 
with  our  current  printer,  resulting  in  considerable  savings 
and  our  ability  to  publish  in  full  color.  This  last  year  we  also 
welcomed  two  new  board  members,  Peter  Anderson 
(IMYM)  and  Jessica  BucciareUi  (NPYM).  Each  has  recently 
accepted  appointment  to  an  office  for  the  coming  year:  Pe- 
ter as  Recording  Clerk  and  Jessica  as  Treasurer. 

We  conclude  this  report  with  gratitude  to  all  of  you. 
Intermountain,  North  Pacific  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Friends,  for  reading,  subscribing  and  contributing  (both  fi- 
nancially and  with  articles,  graphic  art  and  other  submis- 
sions) to  the  magazine.  We  look  forward  to  2009,  the  soon- 
to-be  Western  Friends  80th  anniversary  year,  with  hopeful 
hearts,  and  faith  in  the  Spirit  that  unites  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stephen  Matchett,  clerk  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  Corporation 
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Fkiends  Look  Towards  the  Future 


It  seems  fitting  to  conclude  this  special  issue  with  a series  of  refections  about  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  All  are 
original,  except  for  the  piece  by  Marybeth  Webster,  which  was  published  in  FB  December  1 999.  Her  article  was  inspired  by  the 
query,  ‘'What  is  my  vision  for  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends?”  which  was  borrowed from  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet 
#314  titled  Spiritual  Hospitality:  A Quaker  Understanding  of  Outreach.  We  hope  that  other  Meetings  and  worship  groups  will 
take  time  to  ponder  this  query.  If  you  have  original  thoughts  or  responses  to  any  of the  ref ections  published  here,  please feel free  to  send 
them  to  the  new  editor,  Kathy  Hyzy. — Editor. 

Envisioning  Our  Future 


by  Marybeth  Webster 

Douglas,  AZ 

I envision  a Religious  Society  of 
Friends  that  continues  to  expand  its  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  war,  killing,  and  the 
roots  of  war,  with  at  least  as  much  focus 
and  patient  dedication  as  was  brought  to 
bear  on  slavery.  This  would  include  com- 
passionate but  frank  self-examination  of  our  own  addictions, 
abusiveness,  greed,  egocentrism,  and  co-dependence. 

I envision  a Society  which  becomes  conscious  and  self- 
conscious  about  its  influence  on  the  wider  world  commu- 
nity, which  seeks  to  grow,  whether  by  increasing  member- 
ship or  joining  with  like-minded  groups  and  individuals.  The 
Society  would  be  more  visible  in  communities  by  actions 
and  in  the  media,  and  by  increasing  its  lobbying  efforts  lo- 
cally, in  state  and  national  governments,  at  the  UN,  and  at 
international  convocations. 

I envision  a Society  that  actively  includes  the  expres- 
sive arts  in  all  its  endeavors,  that  honors  the  Muse  as  a le- 
gitimate voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  supports  Quak- 
ers who  are  creative  artists  as  we  do  Friends  with  leadings  of 
other  kinds.  I envision  a Society  that  lifts  up  and  celebrates 
the  entire  life  cycle,  honoring  the  special  needs  and  special 
contributions  of  every  developmental  life  stage.  I envision 
special  attention  being  paid  to  creative  aging  with  Quakers 
leading  the  way  in  redefining  elder  care,  elder  fun,  and  elder 
wisdom. 

I envision  a Society  that  broadens  and  opens  itself  to  reli- 
gious experience  in  ever  more  universal  forms,  learning  from 
all  forms,  ridiculing  none,  gleaning  the  Light  from  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  reaches  of  spiritual  quest,  but  always  remaining 
mindful  of  the  limits  of  superstition  and  fanaticism. 

I envision  a Society  in  which  the  children  and  youth 
would  take  an  ever  more  active  role  in  social  concerns,  being 
empowered  to  organize  service  projects  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

I envision  a Society  with  a dynamic  youth  program  so 
compelling  that  children  everywhere  would  want  to  join  in. 
Adult  mentor  and  sponsor  projects  might  increase.  The  ex- 


pansion and  encouragement  of  youth  participation  in 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings,  and  in  work  or 
outdoor  education  camps  would  undergird  the  flow  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Society  as  our  elders  retire  from  intense  activ- 
ity. Sponsoring  youth  delegates  and  interns  would  greatly 
increase  throughout  the  Society. 

I envision  a Society  which  grows  in  conflict  resolution 
skills;  is  unafraid  to  deal  with  personal,  family,  and  monthly 
meeting  conflict;  provides  models  by  living  our  testimonies; 
and  provides  or  helps  others  organize  peace  trainings;  and 
promotes  wide  debate  on  peacemaking  at  every  level. 

I envision  a Society  that  is  ever  freer  of  sexism,  racism, 
ageism,  homophobia,  classism,  and  stereotyping,  one  that  is 
a leader  in  making  the  public  ever  more  aware  of  the  subtle 
undermining  of  fairness  by  media  opinion-makers. 

In  my  vision,  ours  would  be  a Society  of  heartfelt  con- 
nections, of  individuals  able  to  listen  to  one  another’s  si- 
lences behind  their  words  and  behaviors,  of  people  able  to 
slow  down,  breathe,  notice,  and  feel  grateful  for  small 
miracles.  We  would  be  a people  practiced  in  finding  other’s 
strengths  and  gifts  so  that  compassion  and  affirmation  would 
replace  fear  and  protective  defenses.  Prayer  would  become 
truly  the  sincere  desire  of  our  hearts  beating  as  one.  □ 

Building  Bridges  of  Hope 
As  We  Face  Our  Differences 

by  Margery  Post  Abbott 
Multnomah  Meeting 
Portland,  OR 

Some  Quakers  in  Britain  have 
projected  that  within  50  years  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Brit- 
ain will  no  longer  exist.  A simple 
projection  of  the  figures  on  British 
membership  suggests  they  might 
well  be  right.  This  same  kind  of  gloom  can  be  forecast  in 
places  like  Indiana  or  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  vdth  vari- 
ous end  dates.  In  contrast,  at  Multnomah  Meeting  in  Port- 
land, where  I worship,  I see  mostly  fiiU  chairs,  and  an  ex- 
panded building.  And  we  are  not  unique.  Vibrant  meet- 
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ings  are  scattered  widely,  even  in  Britain. 

So  what  is  the  future  of  Friends?  I want  to  believe  Friends 
will  be  around  for  a long  time,  and  that  probably  the  only 
real  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  numbers  is  that  the 
balance  of  Friends  will  shift.  Who  we  are  may  look  quite 
different  in  the  future  and  we  will  have  many  choices  before 
us.  If  there  are  more  Friends  on  the  West  Coast  and  fewer 
in  the  East,  what  new  institutions  will  grow  and  how  will 
we  nourish  the  new  meetings  which  want  to  draw  on  the 
best  of  both  existing  traditions?  More  Friends  in  Bolivia  and 
fewer  in  Europe  can  push  us  hard  to  sort  out  when  our  wor- 
ship and  practices  are  driven  by  culture  and  when  by  faith. 
More  Friends  who  are  part  of  Evangelical  Friends  Interna- 
tional (EFI)  and  fewer  who  are  part  of  Friends  United  Meet- 
ing (FUM)  might  push  us  to  new  ways  to  work  together  or 
may  intensify  the  tendency  to  reject  each  other. 

Among  Friends  on  the  West  Coast  there  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  energy  pulling  us  in  varied  and  sometimes  conflicting 
ways.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  a strong  group  who 
wish  to  become  linked  with  FGC  and  others  who  are  un- 
easy about  this.  Evangelical  Friends  Southwest  seem  to  be 
identifying  more  and  more  strongly  with  the  broader  evan- 
gelical Christian  movement  and  becoming  less  self-con- 
sciously Quaker,  while  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  is  actively 
affirming  “Quaker  distinctives”  — what  we  might  call  testi- 
monies— as  essential  to  being  a disciple  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Actions  such  as  their  decision  to  join  FWCC  open  clear 
paths  for  cooperation. 

To  add  to  these  different  pulls,  there  are  those  who  are 
actively  building  bridges  between  evangelical  and  liberal 
Friends  through  FWCC,  the  Women’s  Theological  Con- 
ferences, and  other  joint  work.  Within  this  group  are  men 
and  women  from  unprogrammed  meetings  who  are  more 
open  about  being  Christian,  or  else  discovering  that  they 
are  Christian.  Among  evangelical  Friends  a small  but  in- 
creasing number  believes  that  Christ’s  way  asks  us  to  be  open 
and  affirming  to  all  people,  including  gays  and  lesbians.  The 
name  “Convergent  Friends”  has  grown  in  use,  especially  by 
bloggers,  to  describe  these  shifts. 

All  of  these  motions  among  Friends  have  the  potential 
either  to  explode  any  ties  among  us,  or  to  place  us  where  we 
can  work  side  by  side,  affirming  our  common  heritage  and 
rejoicing  in  being  with  others  who  seek  to  live  out  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth.  This  latter  path  is  the  one  I hope  we 
foUow,  but  it  is  the  hard  way.  Becoming  able  to  love,  en- 
gage, disagree  and  work  with  close  kin  who  have  strongly 
different  views  on  issues  close  to  the  heart  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  painful  tasks  any  of  us  face.  It  requires  us  to  stand 
still  in  the  Light.  It  tests  our  patience.  It  teaches  humility. 
It  also  asks  us  to  be  clearer  in  ourselves  and  better  able  to 
articulate  who  we  are  as  Friends. 

Agreeing  on  who  we  are  is  a real  challenge  for  us  as 
unprogrammed  Friends,  for  we  have  long  been  open  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  join  us,  and  have  had  little  patience  for 


paying  attention  to  the  question  of  who  Friends  are.  And  I 
still  encounter  some  whose  harshness  towards  Christianity 
matches  the  feelings  of  some  fundamentalist  Christians  to- 
wards non-believers. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  how  we,  as  Friends, 
might  become  a force  for  justice  and  nonviolence  in  the 
world.  That  is  where  I hope  our  energies  will  go.  But  I 
speak  here  to  the  internal  questions  above  because  I believe 
that  when  the  hostility  among  us  is  not  faced,  the  clear  voice 
that  the  world  so  desperately  needs  becomes  next  to  impos- 
sible for  us  to  sustain. 

Despite  all  this,  I have  hope — and  as  Joe  Volk  likes  to 
say,  “hope  is  a verb.”  Hope  is  about  acting  even  as  it  is  about 
paying  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  working  in  our 
hearts.  Our  calling  as  Friends  is  to  be  in  touch  with  the  love 
that  was  before  the  world  was  and  which  knows  no  enemies. 
May  we  all  live  this  hope.  □ 

Growing  Into  the  Future 
Converging  as  Friends 

by  Robin  Mohr 

San  Francisco,  CA,  Meeting 

What  if,  ten  years  from  now, 
no  one  in  America  ever  said, 
“Quakers?  I thought  they  were  all 
dead!”? 

What  would  it  take?  I’m  not 
talking  about  pressuring  anyone  to 
become  a Quaker.  Just  that  it  should  be  common  knowl- 
edge that  Quakers  exist. 

My  vision  is  not  about  converting  people  who  are  al- 
ready happy  with  their  faith  life  (or  lack  of  one)  but  about 
being  visible  to  people  who  are  looking  for  us.  One  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  new  attenders  in  my  meeting  is  stiU  mad 
that  it  took  him  so  long  to  find  us.  At  a Quaker  conference 
I went  to  last  year  about  spiritual  hospitality,  a Friend  sug- 
gested that  in  every  1,000  people,  there  are  six  naturally  oc- 
curring Quakers.  He  was  joking,  but  it’s  a valuable  exercise 
to  think  about  what  our  meetings  would  look  like  if  we  lived 
into  this  possibility. 

It’s  not  impossible.  It’s  just  unlikely  because  it  would  be 
such  a change  in  thinking  and  attitudes.  If  you’ve  been  in  a 
Quaker  meeting  long  enough,  you’ve  heard  somebody  say, 
“Friends  don’t  proselytize.”  But  in  our  history,  we  have  tra- 
ditions of  spreading  the  good  news  we’ve  found;  they’ve  just 
fallen  out  of  use  over  the  last  two  hundred  years.  It’s  not  too 
late  to  revive  them. 

We’ll  have  to  work  at  it.  We’ll  have  to  improve  our 
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2004:  Same-Sex  Marriage;  Quaker  Healing; 
Teaching  Kids  About  Peace  and  Quakerism 


May  2004 


• Sarah  Malone  of  Albuquerque,  NM,  Meeting  discussed  the  making  of  her  CD, 
“Peace  Tales,”  in  which  she  used  her  gifts  as  a storyteller  to  impart  lessons  about  nonvio- 
lent conflict  resolution  for  children. 

• John  de  Valcourt  of  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  about  “Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center:  Your  Home  in  the  Redwoods”  and  CiNDY  YuRTH  described  the  positive  impact 
that  “Pendle  Hill  on  the  Road”  had  upon  her  meeting  in  Logan,  UT. 

• Also  included  were  various  children’s  stories:  “Compost”  by  Tom  Farley;  “Apprentice” 
by  Eric  Sabelman;  and  “Roasting  Marshmallows  with  Dragons”  by  Jeannie  Graves. 
Pat  Smith  contributed  a piece  entitled  “Quaker  Kids  Say  the  Darnedest  Things.” 


June  2004 


Friends 

Bulletin 

n>e  PuMlosilPA  at  PuoUic.  N»iin  PSEtllA 

tAd  rtarly  U4>Un$t 


• Jessica  Bucciarelli  helped  gather  material  for  this  issue  on  same-sex  marriage  among 
Friends,  which  was  published  just  after  San  Francisco  temporarily  legalized  such  mar- 
riages. Included  was  an  interview  with  Jessica  and  her  partner  Katharine  Jaramillo  as 
well  as  essays  such  as  “Friendly  Same-Sex  Couples  Reflect  on  Weddings”;  “Married 
Under  Care  of  Meeting  and  in  the  Eyes  of  the  State”  by  BoNNiE  Tinker;  and  “Hetero- 
sexual Friends  Express  Support  for  Same-Sex  Couples”  by  Brynnen  Ford,  Jonathan 
Brown,  and  Leslie  Leonard. 

Also  included  was  an  article  entitled  “Five  Ways  to  Get  the  Quaker  Voices  Heard”  by 
Ruth  Fraser,  FCNL  representative;  “Quakers  United  in  Publishing”  by  Lucy  Duncan; 
and  “Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  Explores  the  Problem  of  Anti-Semitism”  by  An- 
thony Manousos. 


July  2004 

• John  Calvi,  Quaker  healer,  spoke  about  his  healing  ministry  with  humor  and  wisdom 
at  the  annual  session  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 

• Claire  Gorfinkel  discussed  “Healing  Prayer”  and  Sylvia  Hart  Wright  of  Eugene,  OR, 
Meeting  explores  evidence  of  life  after  death,  the  theme  of  her  book  When  Spirits  Come 
Calling. 

• Myron  Chapman,  Norman  Pasche,  Lanny  Jay,  and  David  Levering  responded  to  a 
book  by  Claremont  College  philosophy  professor  entitled  The  New  Pearl  Harbor:  Disturb- 
ing Questions  about  the  Bush  Administration  and  9/11. 
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2005;  Sowing  Seed£of  Peace  in  Isragl/Palestine 


“WhatXanst  Thou  Say?”  aNd  Mystiosm; 


SSs 


is»r"'"-  V.V.  * 


PDF  versions  of  back  issues  are  available  online  ^7/ http://westernquaker.net/magazine/sample_friends_bulletin_articles.htm 

Janumy  2005 


Friends 

Bulletin 


• Anthony  Manousos  shared  his  experiences  traveling  to  Israel/Palestine  as  part  of  a 
Compassionate  Listening  delegation.  In  “Profiles  in  Peacemaking”  he  described  the  ef- 
forts of  many  Israelis  and  Palestinians  who  are  working  for  peace  and  justice. 

• Shady  Hakim,  AFSC  Middle  East  Program  coordinator  in  Pasadena,  CA,  shared  his 
impressions  of  a recent  trip  to  IsraePPalestine.  Alan  Solomonow,  a Jewish  peace  activist 
and  AFSC  Middle  East  Program  Coordinator  in  San  Francisco,  took  the  long  view  of  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  justice  in  his  article  “AFSC  and  IsraePPalestine:  Then  and  Now.” 
JONIS  Davis,  AFSC  in  Seattle,  WA,  wrote  about  conscientious  objection  and  nonviolent 
organizing  in  IsraePPalestine. 

• Bill  Ames  of  University  Friends  Meeting,  Seattle  WA,  recounted  his  experiences  on  a 
Compassionate  Listening  project  to  Bosnia,  sponsored  by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. 


.<*  '1  •P-ku>U}i» 

Bulletin  " 


June  2005 

• Stanford  Searl  of  Santa  Monica,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  about  “Quaker  Mysticism  and 
the  Gathered  Meeting,”  the  topic  of  his  ongoing  research. 

• Wayne  Beneseon  of  Albuquerque,  NM,  Meeting  shared  his  insights  about  “Meeting 
for  Worship:  Manifesting  the  Light  Within.”  JOE  Franko  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
(Pasadena,  CA)  contributed  a humorous  piece  entitled  “A  Recipe  for  Quaker  Process.” 

• Also  included  in  this  issue  was  the  newsletter  What  Canst  Thou  Say?  whlxch.  is  devoted  to 
exploring  mystical  experiences  and  contemplative  practice  among  Friends. 


• Kristina  Perry  appeared  on  the  cover  and  was  praised  by  the  editor  for  helping  to 
organize  a Hiroshima/Nagasaki  memorial.  Zach  Moon  and  Stephen  McNeiI  shared 
their  witness  for  peace  at  this  vigil. 


• Pat  Hardy  of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Meeting  wrote  about  the  new  openness  of  the  Cali- 
fornia prison  system  to  the  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project. 

• Also  included  were  essays  about  “What  to  Do  During  Meeting  For  Worship”  by  Steve 
Smith  (Claremont,  CA,  Meeting)  and  “Meeting  for  Worship  with  Attention  to  Busi- 
ness” by  Joe  Franko  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA). 
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2006:  US/Mexico  BORDER  Concerns; 
Redeeming  the  Land;  and  Quaker  Environmentalism 

IN  Living  Color 


PDF  versions  of  back  issues  are  available  online  http://westernquaker.net/magazine/sample_friends_bulletin_articles.htm 


Friends  ':::f 
Bulletin 


January  2006 

• Shan  Cretin,  Southwest  regional  director  for  the  AFSC,  described  how  communities 
along  the  US/Mexico  border  are  standing  up  to  anti-immigrant  patrols. 

• Richard  Ufford  Chase  described  the  work  that  he  and  his  wife  Kitty  have  done  to 
lift  up  peace  and  justice  concerns  along  the  US/Mexico  border.  Kitty  was  a former  Ari- 
zona regional  director  of  the  AFSC,  and  Rick  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

• Also  included  was  an  article  about  dressing  up  as  Santa  Claus  and  giving  toys  to  the  poor 
by  Arthur  Kanegis  and  a report  by  Jochen  Strack  entitled  “AFSC  Sponsors  Moral 
Values  Forum.” 


June  2006 

• Pat  Corbett  and  others  described  their  efforts  to  “redeem  the  land”  through  the  Saguaro 
Juniper  Corporation,  a project  to  be  faithful  stewards  of  the  land,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  JiM  Corbett,  Quaker  environmental  activist/prophet. 

• Daniel  Baker  wrote  about  Corbett’s  posthumously  published  book  The  Sanctuary  for 
All  Life,  The  Cow-ballah,  reflections  on  environmentalism  from  a prophetic  perspective. 

• Also  included  were  essays  about  “The  Spiritual  Journey  to  Pendle  Hill”  by  Barbara 
Gilmour  of  Santa  Monica,  CA,  Meeting;  “Western  Friends  and  Pendle  Hill”  by  Julian 
O’Reilly;  “Friendly  Spirituality”  by  Judith  Favor  of  Claremont,  CA,  Meeting;  and  “On 
Feehng  Connected”  by  STEPHEN  T.  PoPE  of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Meeting. 


December  2006 

• Featured  in  this  first  full-color  issue  of  FRIENDS  Bulletin  was  a talk  by  DORIS  Firm  of 
Bellingham,  WA,  entitled  “Beyond  Stewardship  of  Nature,  Friends  and  the  ‘Great  Story.’” 

• Nancy  Yarnall  described  the  FWCC  gathering  in  Chichimula,  Guatemala,  and  Brian 
Vura-Weis  reported  on  the  FCL  Fundraising  Dinner  in  Southern  California. 

• Also  included  were  various  essays  on  the  environment  by  Louis  Cox,  Sandra  Lewis, 
Joe  Morris  and  Bill  Calahan  ; and  a report  about  the  Afghan  Girls’  School  by  Betsy 
Emerick. 
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“Friends  Look  Towards  the  Future”  from  page  35 

signage.  We’ll  have  to  stop  looking  for  the  cheapest  (and 
smallest)  possible  listing  in  the  phone  book,  newspaper,  or 
online  directories.  We  might  have  to  buy  more  chairs.  We’ll 
have  to  be  willing  to  share  our  space,  our  time,  our  dinner 
tables,  our  committee  slots,  our  spiritual  journeys.  We’ll  have 
to  look  at  the  remaining  elements  of  racism,  classism,  etc. 
that  have  been,  and  are,  barriers  to  wider  fellowship.  Like 
Eric  Moon  of  Berkeley  Meeting  says,  we’ll  have  to  really 
“the  Quakers.” 

The  real  question  is  how  do  we  align  the  money  and 
time  we  spend,  not  just  on  serving  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren, but  serving  all  those  “unchurched”  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  satisfy  their  longings  for  connection  and  meaning  and 
fulfillment  with  food  or  work  or  exercise  or  stuff  they  buy  at 
the  mall? 

I think  that  we’re  ready  to  try.  The  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  is  already  affected  by  the  wider  religious  renewal 
movement  in  the  world  today.  Some  call  this  movement  of 
the  Spirit  “the  emerging  church  conversation.”  Among 
Quakers,  it’s  often  called  “convergent  Friends” 
(www.  convergentfriends . org) . 

For  me,  convergent  Friends  are  the  growing  edge  of 
Quakerism.  We  are  exploring  our  common  traditions  and 
finding  new  ways  to  connect  across  institutional,  geographic, 
theological  and  generational  boundaries  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  We  are  personally  wrestling  with  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  finding  radical  ways  of  being  faithful 
here  and  now.  We  are  communicating  with  all  the  tools  and 
technology  we  have  available.  And  we  are  not  afraid  to  say, 
“Finding  Quakers  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  Would  you  like  to  try  it?  Come  with  me. . .” 

“Emerging  church”  is  a catchall  term  for  postmodern 
awareness  in  religion,  often  including  alternative  worship 
and  a generous  orthodoxy.  One  definition  of  the  emerging 
church  is  “sl  growing,  generative  friendship  among  mimonal 
Christians  seeking  to  love  our  world  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ”  (wnvw.emergentvillage.com). 

At  its  best,  Quakerism  is  “growing,  generative,  and 
missional.”  We  are  350  years  of  alternative  worship.  We  know 
that  as  we  grow  in  spiritual  maturity,  we  are  better  able  to 
heal  and  reconcile  the  world.  As  a divided  family,  we  are 
always  learning  anew  how  to  live  in  reconciled  friendship. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  new  revelations  and  new  connec- 
tions are  opportunities  for  works  of  beauty  and  redemption. 

At  our  worst.  Friends,  and  sometimes  entire  Meetings, 
are  stagnant  and  isolationist.  Each  of  our  Quaker  groups  or 
institutions  has  people  who  are  frightened  of  God,  change 
and  others.  And  each  has  people  who  are  actively  welcom- 
ing the  invitation,  the  vulnerability,  the  challenge.  And  pretty 
much,  we  each  find  ourselves  on  both  sides  of  that  coin  from 
time  to  time. 


Yes,  we  can  argue  about  whether  Christianity  is  still  a 
prerequisite  for  Quakerism.  But  I think  that  at  our  founda- 
tion is  still  that  growing,  generative  friendship  among 
missional  people  seeking  to  love  our  whole  world.  To  love 
the  world  in  the  manner  of  Friends,  we  might  say.  I recog- 
nize that  what  we  mean  by  “the  manner  of  Friends”  has  been 
mightily  influenced  by  generation  after  generation  of  at- 
tempts to  love  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I think  the  most  helpful  thing  about  these  categories  is 
to  help  us  keep  in  balance  the  varying  elements  of  how  we 
follow  God’s  leadings.  Are  we  stagnant  in  worship  even  if 
we  are  growing  in  our  reflection  of  the  varied  faces  of  God? 
Are  we  deep  in  worship  but  inhospitable  to  newcomers?  Are 
we  so  outwardly  focused  that  we  fail  to  live  our  personal  or 
intramural  commitments  deeply? 

In  ten  years,  I think  Friends  will  still  be  asking  these 
questions.  I expect  that  a lot  more  of  us  will  be  asking  these 
questions.  □ 

What  We  Must  Keep 
For  The  Sake  of  Our  Future 

by  Annis  Bleeke 
Multnomah  Meeting, 
Portland  OR 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
finds  itself  at  a crossroads  as  it 
enters  middle  age.  Founded  in 
1972,  we  are  now  36  years  old. 
While  not  yet  in  a “mid-life  cri- 
sis” we  are  working  to  recreate  ourselves  in  a model  suited  to 
this  century  and  decade  with  the  same  care  and  concern  that 
our  founders  had  in  their  time.  To  look  ahead  then  is  to 
decide  what  to  maintain  and  what  to  leave  behind. 

I am  convinced  about  what  needs  to  be  maintained.  As 
Friends,  Quakers,  in  whatever  century  or  decade,  there  are 
basics  which  we  must  never  lose — to  do  so  would  be  to  lose 
our  unique  identity  among  the  religious  traditions  in  the 
world. 

These  “must  keeps”  are  the  basis  of  our  life  together, 
they  are  the  roots  and  fruits  of  the  broader  Quaker  family 
tree,  articulated  very  differently  across  the  broad  spectrum 
of  Quaker  tradition  and  practice.  We  call  them  Testimonies. 

The  basis  of  our  faith,  our  experience  of  faith,  is  the 
bedrock. 

We  know  the  Light,  a still  small  voice  within,  direct 
and  immediate  access  to  the  Living  God  who  shows  us  the 
Truth,  allows  us  to  discern  Divine  Will,  exposes  evil  and 
turns  us  to  the  good.  We  call  this  the  Light  Within. 

We  know  a sense  of  holy  obedience,  and  by  God’s  grace 
are  enabled  to  do  the  will  of  God.  We  call  this  perfection. 

We  gather  in  our  meetings  to  discern  God’s  will  for  the 
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group  and  exercise  both  responsibility  and  accountability  in 
our  relationships.  We  call  this  community. 

We  know  that  all  of  life  can  be  holy  and  a means  of 
God’s  grace.  We  call  this  a mcramental  view  of  life. 

From  this  bedrock  we  lead  our  lives  in  the  world  where 
we  know  and  practice; 

A way  of  life  that  embodies  ways  of  peace  and  justice 
both  in  our  personal  lives  and  in  the  world  at  large.  We  call 
this  the  peace  testimony. 

A way  of  life  based  on  need,  not  greed,  that  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  resources  available,  including  our  use  of  time. 
We  call  this  the  testimony  to  simplicity. 

A way  of  life  that  knows  that  before  God  all  are  equal 
and  therefore  all  are  treated  with  love  and  concern.  We  call 
this  our  testimony  to  equality. 

A way  of  life  in  which  we  strive  for  consistency  between 
the  faith  we  claim  and  the  lives  we  actually  live.  We  call  this 
the  testimony  to  integrity. 

My  vision,  prayer,  hope  for  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  that 
whatever  else  we  do,  these  remain  foremost  among  us.  □ 


We  Must  Be  Doing  Something  Right! 
But  Is  It  Gospel  Order? 

by  Stephen  McNeil 

Berkeley  (CA)  Meeting 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the 
“Friends  in  the  Americas”  chart  in 
the  October  2007  issue  of  Friends 
Journal.  It  contained  the  not-so- 
startling  news  that  the  number  of 
Quakers  in  North  America  had  de- 
clined 27%  from  1971  to  2007. 
Most  Quaker  branches  have  de- 
clined in  numbers.  The  Caribbean 
and  Latin  American  Friends’  numbers  had  increased  a whop- 
ping 848%!  Western  Friends  (PYM,  IMYM,  and  NPYM) 
had  grown  65%  — not  bad. 

A starting  point  for  my  vision  of  the  future  of  Western 
Friends  is  based  in  Elizabeth  Cazden’s  “Fellowships,  Con- 
ferences, and  Associations:  The  Limits  of  the  Liberal  Quaker 
Reinvention  of  Meeting  Polity”  (Beacon  Hill  Friends  House 
2001).  In  it  she  has  much  to  say  about  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  a Yearly  Meeting.  She  notes  that  PYM’s 
forebearer,  the  College  Park  Association,  was  clearly  in  the 
fourth  wave  of  Friends’  outreach  efforts  that  she  calls  the 
independent  meeting  movement.  Begun  in  the  1930s,  this 
was  led  and  influenced  by  AFSC’s  Rufus  Jones.  Its  strategy 
was  to  encourage  the  founding  of  new  Meetings,  especially 


in  college  towns  and  with  membership  not  requiring  par- 
ticular doctrinal  obligations. 

Then  Jones  called  for  a “movement,  not  a sect”  in  his 
and  others  efforts  to  revitalize  Quakerdom.  In  following 
this  vision,  we  seem  to  have  reached  a plateau.  I moved  here 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago  and  our  PYM  numbers 
seem  to  have  stayed  about  the  same.  But  right  now  I feel 
that  we  are  stuck  in  what  seems  more  like  a “club”  mentality. 
White  and  middle  class,  our  Meetings  are  too  often  overly 
shaped  by  these  facts  of  race  and  class.  Should  we  not  move 
out  of  these  comfort  zones?  Our  wider  society  is  increas- 
ingly not  white  or  middle  class  in  numbers.  We  need  to 
examine  some  of  our  cultural  practices  that  impede  outreach 
and  advancement  efforts. 

Since  WWII  we  have  often  relied  on  AFSC  as  a source 
of  leadership  and  outreach.  With  the  changes  going  on  in 
AFSC,  this  may  not  be  our  best  bet  for  the  future.  We  may 
need  to  do  what  Britain  Yearly  Meeting  did  with  its  first 
National  Quaker  Week  last  year  (see  http:// 
www.fgcquaker.org/area-focus/bym).  We  need  to  be  more 
intentional  in  both  our  youth  work  and  leadership  develop- 
ment opportunities.  We  need  to  speak  out  about  why  we 
want  people  to  come  to  Meeting  and  what  specifically  we 
believe.  We  are  1,500  Friends  in  a three-state  area  with  a 
combined  population  nearing  forty  million.  We  need  to  step 
up  advancement  efforts  that  reach  our  neighbors  from  all 
walks  of  life.  While  I personally  find  the  Convergent  Friends 
effort  (http://convergentfriends.org/resources/)  to  be  the 
most  exciting  aspect  of  articulating  contemporary  Quaker 
beliefs,  you  may  have  a different  leading.  We  need  to  be 
more  public  Friends.  Are  we  in  PYM  led  and  called  by 
something  so  vital  that  it  excludes  so  many  others?  □ 

Let’s  Not  Hide  Our  Inner  Light 
Under  a Bushel! 

by  Robert  Griswold 

Mt  View  Meeting,  Denver  CO 


Continued  on  page  44 


Though  very  active  socially, 
modern  unprogramed  Friends  are 
in  fact  in  a second  Quietist  period. 
We  are  not  making  our  faith 
known  to  others,  but  are  content 
to  sit  quietly  in  our  meetings  wait- 
ing to  see  if  anyone  manages  to 
find  us.  Amazingly  a few  do,  but  very  few. 

One  of  the  central  features  of  Quaker  theology  is  the 
need  for  the  individual  to  seek  until  finding  within  a Divine 
Spirit  that  becomes  the  guiding  force  in  their  hfe.  For  early 
Friends,  this  did  not  mean  shutting  up  and  just  hoping  that 
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2007:  Spirit-Led  Eldering;  Global  Warming: 

AND  Celebrating  the  90th  Anniversary  of  the  AFSC 


September  2007 


• This  full-color  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Issue  contained  a keynote  address  by 
Margaret  Larrabee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  entitled  “Greeting  the  Light  in 
Each  Other  and  Other  Seed  Thoughts.” 

• Vickie  Aldrich  of  Las  Cruces,  NM,  Meeting  chronicled  a “History  of  War  Tax  Resis- 
tance in  America.” 

• Also  included  was  a story  by  David  Ray  of  Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  AZ)  entitled  “The 
Blue  Beacon”  about  a Mexican  who  is  misled  by  a “coyote”  while  trying  to  cross  the  border 
into  the  United  States. 


November  2007 

• Featured  was  a discussion  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  organized  by  the  Unity  with  Nature 
Committee,  with  the  following  presenters:  Carl  Magruder,  Anthony  Manousos,  Kate 
Carpenter,  Rolene  Walker,  and  Sandy  Farley.  Kate  gave  a presentation  about  “Veg- 
etarian Friends  and  the  Environment;”  Anthony  talked  about  the  new  Friends  Bulletin 
book  EarthLight,  and  Joe  spoke  about  the  global  warming  minute,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 

• Also  included  were  essays  about  “Taking  Back  Jesus”  by  John  Pixley  (Claremont,  CA, 
Meeting)  and  ‘Peace  for  Earth’  Walkers  Coming  Soon  to  a Meeting  Near  You”  by  LouiS 
Cox  and  Ruah  Swennerfeld  of  Quaker  EarthCare  Witness. 


December  2007 


• This  issue  commemorates  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  . 

• Included  were  essays  about  AFSC  work  in  the  Pacific  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  and 
the  Pacific  Mountain  Regions,  authored  by  Stephen  McNeil,  Isabel  Garcia-Gonzalez, 
Eisha  Mason,  Laura  Magnani,  Vic  Yellowhawk  White,  and  others. 

• Danielle  Short  of  Mt  View  Friends  Meeting  (Denver,  CO)  explained  how  immigra- 
tion rights  work  relates  to  the  Quaker  testimonies  on  equality,  peace,  simplicity,  integrity 
and  community. 
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Introducing  Kathy  Hyzy, 

New  Editor  of 
The  Western  Friend 

I’ve  known  Kathy  for  many  years  primarily  as  the  organizer/ 
clerk/high  priestess  of  Meetings  for  Worship  on  the  Occasion  of 
Chocolate,  an  annual  ritual  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to 
which  many  of  us  are  all  but  addicted.  1 was  pleased  to  learn 
that  she  was  chosen  as  the  new  editor  of  the  Western  Friend. 
She  is  a woman  of  many  gifts  and  talents,  as  I discovered  when 
I explored  her  website  ( 

A graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  with  a 
Masters  in  environmental 
studies,  she  has  worked  as 
Project  Manager  for  the  Or- 
egon Environmental  Coun- 
cil, Portland,  OR,  and  been 
involved  with  numerous  en- 
vironmental organizations. 
She  also  edited  her  college 
literary  magazine  and  has  a 
flair for  writing. 

To  help  our  readers  get 


to  know  her  better,  I sent  her  the  following  questions.  The 
first  was:  What  have  been  some  of  your  most  significant  ex- 
periences as  a Friend? 

Tough  question!  I have  been  blessed  with  so  many  mo- 
ments of  laughter,  moved  by  the  Spirit  with  so  many,  and 
worked  with  such  a wonderful  array  of  Friends,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  call  out  just  a few.  Certainly  being  a Junior 
Friends  advisor  ranks  near  the  top.  I learned  a great  deal 
about  patience,  leadership,  and  kindness  from  my  time  with 
them,  and  laughed  a lot  in  the  process.  It’s  worth  every 
wink  of  sleep  I gave  up!  I have  also  lucked  into  serving  on 
committees  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  level  with  some  truly 
wonderful,  gifted  Friends.  Last  year  I served  on  the  annual 
session  planning  committee,  and  really  enjoyed  the  chance 
to  spend  so  much  quality  time  among  such  a devoted  and 
inspired  group  of  Friends. 

What  are  some  of  the  interests/concerns  that  are  important  to 
you  as  a Friend? 

Ever  since  my  days  as  a Junior  Friend,  I have  been  inter- 
ested in  fostering  strong  relationships  between  Friends 
young  and  old.  I am  from  a small,  widely  scattered  fam- 
ily, and  the  Quaker  community  has  filled  much  of  that 
place  in  my  life.  I have  benefited  greatly  from  the  diver- 
sity of  life  experiences  my  F/friends  share  with  me,  and 


. . . who  have  known  his  power^  life  and  presence  among  you^  let  it  he 
your  joy  to  hear  or  see  springs  break  forth  in  any,  through  which  you  have 
all  unity  in  the  same  feeling,  life,  and  power."  — George  Fox.  1656 


Where  Should 
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I Stand) 

for  Monthly  Meeting  Clerks 

hy  Uoardnuw 

EliMheih  Boajtlman  draws  on 
twr  four  vear.s  as  a monrhh' 
meeting  clerk  and  the  wisdom  of 
I f other  experienced  clerks  to 
answer  questions,  simple  and 
prtrfoinui  An  accessible  and 
practical  guide  for  experienced 
and  first-time  monthly  meeting 
clerks,  Indexed. 

Press  of  FGC,  1008,  128  pp.  $ I2.$0 


Coming  Into  Friendship  as  a Gift 
The  Journey  of  a Young 
Adult  Friend 

hy  Christina  Van  Regenmaricr 
By  naming  the  gifts  she  has 
received  from  her  meetings, 
Christina  Vkn  Regenmorter 
offers  a resource  both  for 
younger  Friends  and  for 
meetings  striving  to  welcome, 
support  and  nurture  the  young  people  in  their  midst, 
includes  queries  and  resources. 

Quaker  Press  of  FGC,  2tK)8, 18  pp.  Sfe.Ot) 
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want  to  help  others  foster  that  joy  in 
their  own  lives.  As  a big  fan  of  na- 
ture, I am  also  interested  in  the  ways 
in  which  Quaker  testimonies  lead  us 
to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  planet. 

What  professional  experiences  have  you 
had  that  have  prepared  you  for  being  edi- 
tor of  Western  Friend.^ 

I come  from  nearly  ten  years  of  work- 
ing in  the  environmental  nonprofit 
sector,  and  have  always  managed  to  in- 
corporate writing  and  communication 
into  my  job  in  one  way  or  another — 
designing  outreach  materials,  writing 
email  and  paper  newsletters,  and  the 
like.  During  graduate  school,  I had  the 
chance  to  serve  as  editor  for  an  issue  of 
Camas,  an  environmental  literature 
magazine.  It  was  a lot  of  work,  but  I 
loved  every  moment.  I am  also  cur- 
rently chair  of  the  board  for  a small 
nonprofit,  and  that  experience  has 
taught  me  a great  deal  about  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  running  a small  organiza- 
tion. 

What  led  you  to  apply  for  the  position  of 
Western  Friend  tditor? 

Anthony,  I’ve  known  you  for  a long 
time,  and  always  thought  you  had  a 
pretty  enviable  job.  When  I spotted 
the  ad  on  the  back  of  Friends  Bulletin, 
I dismissed  the  idea  of  applying  out- 
right, but  there  was  this  nagging,  still, 
small  voice  that  kept  nudging  me  to 
apply...  and  so  I did. 

As  new  editor,  what  are  you  most  look- 
ing forward  to?  What  vision  or  hope  do 
you  have Western  Friend? 

I’m  really  looking  forward  to  getting 
to  know  Friends  from  all  around  the 
West.  My  hope  for  the  Western  Friend 
is  that  we  continue  to  thrive,  and  to 
provide  support  and  inspiration  to 
Friends  everywhere.  It’s  a rapidly 
changing  world,  and  our  ability  to  stay 
connected  to  one  another,  nurturing 
community  and  finding  commonality 
across  the  various  geographic  and  cul- 
tural divides  found  in  the  West,  can 
serve  as  a beacon  of  hope  for  the  world 
of  Friends  and  beyond.  □ 


FRIENDS  FIDUCIARY 

CORPORA  T I O N 

An  independent  Quaker  nonprofit  corporation 


Since  1898  Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation’s  mission 
has  been  to  assist  Friends  meetings  and  organizations 
through  socially  responsible  investing. 

As  Fiduciary  of  Quaker  funds  FFC’s  knowledge, 
experience  and  expertise  can  help 
your  organization  in  your  ongoing  work 
as  good  stewards  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  you. 


SERVICES  NOW  INCLUDE: 

♦ SOCIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  INVESTING  • 
• TRUSTEESHIP  • 

• CHARITABLE  GIFT  ANNUITIES  • 

• OTHER  PLANNED  GIVING  • 

«*  » »'  

For  more  information: 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19102 
2 15-241-7  27  2 
INFO@>FRIENDSFlDUCIARY.ORG 
WWW.FRIENDSFIDUCIARY.ORG 
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“Friends  Look  Towards  the  Future”  from p.  39 

others  might  find  them.  It  meant  that  they  had  to  find  ways 
to  let  others  know  what  they  had  found  and  what  convinced 
them.  They  were  concerned  to  let  their  lives  speak  and  did 
so  admirably,  but  they  also  spoke  up  to  let  others  know  where 
to  find  what  they  had  found.  Modern  unprogrammed 
Friends  do  not  seem  to  share  that  concern.  The  world  is  in 
desperate  need  of  hearing  the  Quaker  message  so  we  must 
find  our  voice. 

In  the  February  2008  edition  of  Friends  Journal  there  is 
a description  of  Quaker  Quest,  a new  program  in  Britain 
Yearly  Meeting  that  is  reaching  out  to  those  who  are  not 
Friends.  Every  Friends  meeting  could  learn  from  what  these 
Friends  are  doing  and  start  an  outreach  in  their  own 
comunity.  Or  they  could  devise  their  own  method. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  got  serious  about  the  problem  that  Jesus 
described  as  “hiding  our  light  under  a bushel”  and  started 
offering  something  to  others?  We  might  even  recall  that 
one  of  Jesus’  commandments  was  “to  feed  my  sheep”  and  by 
this  he  meant  more  than  those  who  managed  to  make  it 
through  our  front  door.  He  also  said  (to  those  on  the  left, 
like  Friends  of  today)  “Depart  from  me,  you  who  are 
cursed. . .For  I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  nothing  to  eat. . .” 
Mt.25:  41-42.  Jesus  spoke  in  metaphor  and  this  metaphor 
refers  to  more  than  just  food  that  can  be  eaten.  Modern 
Friends  are  great  with  food  that  can  be  eaten.  He  was  most 
concerned  with  providing  the  spiritual  guidance  that  every- 
one needs  to  be  in  the  Eternal  Present  Life.  We  mustn’t  be 
miserly  with  the  knowledge  that  “the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.” 

If  we  become  aware  of  our  condition  and  the  need  to 
change  to  a new  life  (the  essential  first  step  of  Friends)  then 
we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  cleared  our  conscience 
of  the  need  to  make  known  to  others  what  they  can  also 
find.  It  is  my  vision  that  Friends  will  find  their  way  back  to 
a new  concern  for  those  who  are  not  Friends.  We  must  let 
our  cozy  communities  be  our  base  but  only  our  base.  □ 

Transforming  Our  Lives. 
Becoming  the  Future  We  Seek... 

by  Stephen  Matchett 

San  Francisco,  CA,  Meeting 

My  vision  for  our  Religious  So- 
ciety springs  from  experiences  of  grace 
glimpsed  in  meeting  for  worship,  of 
Friends’  witnessing  there  and  in  the 
world  to  the  Gospel,  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  that  makes  our  hearts 
leap  for  joy.  It  is  of  a church,  a people  called  out  of  the 
world  and  the  world’s  ways  into  a deep  connection  with  and 


possession  by  the  Spirit.  It  is  of  a shared  reahzation — cel- 
ebration even — of  our  weakness,  our  insufficiency,  as  hu- 
mans, in  the  face  of  the  powers  arrayed  before  and  around 
us,  even  to  conceive  of  the  good  that  we  would  see  and  do  in 
the  world.  We  should  join  with,  attend  to  and  rely  on  the 
Light  and  Seed  that  God  has  placed  inside  us  to  supplant 
our  foolish  wills  if  we  will  but  Usten. 

This  vision  is  nourished  by  travels  among  Friends  in 
our  three  Yearly  Meetings,  where  I encounter  a thirst  for 
understanding  and  a seeking  after  knowledge  of  the  origins 
and  present  implications  of  our  faith  and  traditions — of  what 
George  Fox  meant  when  he  said  that  Christ  is  come  to  teach 
his  people  himself  It  is  a vision  of  a people  reinhabiting  the 
stories,  meanings  and  metaphors  of  the  Bible,  as  they  find 
in  them  an  irresistible  and  instructive  resonance  with  their 
own  lived  and  unfolding  experience  of  God’s  Word. 

My  vision  forms  in  reaction  to  a sense  I sometimes  get 
in  my  own  Yearly  Meeting  of  our  trying  to  do  too  much,  be 
too  many  things,  hold  opinions  on  too  many  subjects;  as  if 
by  applying  our  minds  to  every  problem  we  could  cure  the 
sickness  that  besets  our  world  through  force  of  will  and  good 
intention  alone.  If  one  spends  too  long  in  this  beHef,  when 
human  ingenuity  fails,  there  is  a temptation,  often  indulged, 
to  dwell  on  the  world’s  ills,  to  despair  and  to  give  up  hope. 
In  contrast,  I hold  a vision  of  lives  Uved  in  recognition  of 
and  submission  to  the  larger  order  and  logic  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  abandon  traditionally  accepted  notions  of  progress, 
security  and  accomplishment  in  exchange  for  a simple  cur- 
rency of  love,  surrender  and  shared  suffering  through  ser- 
vice. 

Some  might  ask,  who  needs  “salvation”;  that’s  such  an 
old-fashioned  term.  I say,  look  around  at  the  mess  we  hu- 
mans have  made  of  things  on  this  earth!  Look  at  our  wars, 
our  oppressive  institutions  and  social  structures,  our  materi- 
alism, our  idolatry,  our  destructiveness  of  the  environment 
and  of  one  another.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  we  are  cut  off 
from  and  out  of  harmony  with  our  fellows,  with  God  and 
with  God’s  creation?  Now  look  within.  See  the  part  you 
have — each  of  us  has — in  that  disharmony,  in  that  lost  state. 
It  is  only  God’s  grace  that  saves  us  from  this  sinful  and  dis- 
united condition,  bringing  us  out  of  it  to  new  and  abundant 
life.  Let  our  transformed  lives  testify  to  that  experience, 
and  may  our  witness  go  forth  to  all  the  world!  □ 


Calendar 


July  12-20:  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun  and  service  for  friends 
entering  8th  through  10th  grades.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

July  17-20:  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, CorvaUis  OR.  www.npym.org. 

July  28-Aug  2:  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Walker  Creek  Ranch, 
Petaluma,  CA.  www.pym.org 

Aug  3-8:  Senior  Camp  New  program!  A camper-planned  week  for 
youth  entering  11th  grade  through  the  first  year  post-high  school. 
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Call  to  the  Annual  Gathering 
OF  PAanc  Yearly  Meeting  2008 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  early  Quaker  community  was  their  love  and  con- 
cern for  each  other.  When  a Friend  had  a leading,  the  community  would  help 
take  care  of  the  crops  and  the  family  left  behind.  When  the  parents  were 
locked  up  by  the  authorities,  the  children  met  in  worship,  taking  care  of  each 
other  both  physically  and  spiritually.  They  described  in  early  journals  how 
their  lives  had  been  changed  by  their  living  in  a community  of  faith.  They 
worshiped  with  each  other,  held  each  other  accountable,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
depth  of  each  other  s spirituality! 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  will  gather 
for  its  62"^  Annud  Gathering,  July  28*^  to  August  2"'‘  at  Walker  Creek  Ranch, 
Petaluma,  CA,  As  we  gather  together  in  our  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  annual 
sessions,  let  us  say,  as  early  Friends  did,  that  newcomers  will  be  welcomed,  no 
one  will  feel  alone,  and  folks  will  feel  their  lives  were  changed  by  being  in  our 
community!  Let  s come  away  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  saying  that  we  care 
more,  we  love  more,  and  we  sense  more  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  among  us! 

Our  theme  this  year  is  Integrity  and  the  Life  of  a Faith  Commu- 
nity. We  are  planning  to  spend  most  of  our  morning  in  worship  and  wor- 
ship-sharing groups,  and  in  our  first  afternoon  trying  to  bring  together  adults. 
Young  Friends,  and  Junior  Friends  to  share  what  it  means  to  us  all  to  be  part 
of  a faith  community.  As  always,  we  will  celebrate  in  our  Meeting  for  Memo- 
rials the  fives  of  members  whoVe  died  in  the  past  year,  and  we’ll  see  how 
deeply  our  Quakerism  is  set  when  we  try  to  do  our  business  in  Plenaries. 

Active  participation  is  a necessary  part  of  our  Quakerism.  Join  with  us  as 
we  share  one  another’s  spiritual  journeys,  seeking  to  share  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, our  relationships  and  our  loneliness,  our  uniqueness  and  our  commu- 
nity. Join  us  as  we  enter  with  imagination  and  love  into  each  others’  fives, 
seeking  to  know  each  other’s  spiritual  needs,  listening  to  each  other  in  our 
agreements  and  disagreements,  seeking  to  know  what  work  the  Spirit  re- 
quires of  us  in  our  community  and  in  the  world.  The  involvement  of  Friends 
from  every  Monthly  Meeting  in  PYM  ensures  us  of  the  diversity  necessary  to 
seek  wisdom  and  understanding  as  Friends,  and  also  enlivens  your  Monthly 
Meeting  by  what  you  bring  back  to  them  from  PYM. 

Forgo  the  extreme  business  (busy-ness)  of  your  fife  to  immerse  yourself 
in  our  loving  community,  sharing  honestly  our  faith  and  our  beliefs,  giving 
each  other  what  we  know  of  Truth,  and  listen  respectfully  to  what  others 
know  of  Truth,  since  all  of  us  are  frail  vessels  for  the  divine.  The  power  of  our 
Quakerism  is  that  we  understand  our  Truth  is  not  what  we  bring  to  the  com- 
munity, but  how  we  are  changed  by  our  community.  Each  of  us  has  gifts  to 
share  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  and  wholeness  of  our  community. 
Each  of  us  needs  the  hope  that  is  the  gift  of  our  community  to  each  of  us. 

This  year  I hope  each  of  us  will  find  some  way  to  make  less  of  an  impact 
on  the  environment  as  we  travel  to  PYM.  I’m  going  to  take  the  two  weeks 
prior  to  gathering  to  bicycle  north  from  Los  Angeles  to  PYM.  Consider  how 
you  will  get  to  PYM  ...  bike,  train,  bus,  filled  cars  or  vans?  See  if  you  can 
make  a difference  before  and  after  PYM  by  considering  how  you  travel.  If 
there  are  a few  folks  who  might  like  to  join  me  on  my  bicycle  trip,  please  let 
me  know.  If  you  want  to  do  that  with  me,  send  a short  message  to 
franko@ix.netcom.com.  I look  forward  to  see  you  all  this  summer. 

In  friendship,  Joe  Franko 


LASSIFIEDS 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 
sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  ITiU  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many  facets 
of  Quaker  life,  thought  and 
spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehill.org. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry  of  the  written 
word.  Friends  worldwide 
find  community  in  each 
issue  full  of  award- 
winning articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call 
us  toll-free  at  800-471- 
6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2008  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  www.friendsjournal.org. 

Vintage  Books.  Rare  and  out-of-print 
Quaker  journals,  history,  religion.  Vintage 
Books,  181  Hayden  Rowe  St,  Hopkinton, 
MA  01748.  E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


Shaggy  Locks  & Birkenstocks.  Re- 
vealing reports  on  key  chapters  in  liberal 
Quaker  history  and  theology.  $11.95. 
The  Harlot’s  Bible.  Startling  case  stud- 
ies of  Friends  old  and  new:  Penn,  Nixon, 
Bill  Kreidler,  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining, 
more.  $14.95.  Why  God  Is  Like  A Wet 
Bar  of  Soap.  Quaker  history  and  convic- 
tions illuminated  through  short  fiction 
about  war,  peace,  love,  conflict  and  dis- 
covery. $15.95.  By  Chuck  Fager.  Ask  your 
bookseller,  or  write:  Kimo  Press,  Box  1344, 
Fayetteville  NC  28302. 
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Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

***♦ 

William  Penn  House,  a Quaker  Cen- 
"ter  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  DC 
offering  hospitality,  seminars  on  peace,  so- 
cial justice,  dialogue  among  faiths  on  AIDS 
and  related  issues.  Washington  Quaker 
Workcamps  provides  Quaker  service  learn- 
ing. We  seek  interns  for  all  of  our  programs. 
www.williampennhouse.org.  202-543-5560. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 
alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of 
affirmation”  rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of 
community,  nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light 
in  every  person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue, 
Eugene,  OR  97402.  For  more  information, 
visitwww.weUspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541- 
686-1223. 


Friends  House 
Continuing  Care 
Retirement  Community 

Friends  House  is  located  in  beautiful 
northern  California.  Assisted  living,  skiUed 
nursing,  and  garden  apartments  for  inde- 
pendent living  are  situated  on  seven  level 
acres.  Residents  participate  in  governance, 
educational  programs,  entertainment  and 
hospitality  activities,  and  share  a well- 
maintained  library  of  5,500  cataloged  vol- 
umes, an  abundance  of  edible  landscap- 
ing and  a fitness  center.  Friends  House,  a 
not-for-profit  corporation,  was  organized 
by  unprogrammed  Friends.  684  Benicia 
Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  707-538-0152 
RCFE  #496801929,  SNF  #010000123, 
COA  #220  ivww.friendshouse.org. 


THE  WOOLMAN 
SEMESTER 

•Friends  high  school  intensive 
•Interdependent  studies  of 
peace,  justice  & sustainability 
•Project-based  learning 
•Living  in  Quaker  community 
•Extensive  service-learning  trips 

Call  530-273-3183  to  find  out  more. 
www.woolman.org 


Services 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BrOWN,  A 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  wiU  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  seUing  a house  anywhere  in  the 
USA.  EmaU:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and 
1031  replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 


Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rican  Investment 
Tour  Aug.  6 to  13;  or  Dec.  3 to  10;  or  Jan.  7 
to  14,  to  learn  about  a new  opportunity  to 
own  shares  in  the  Monteverde  Cheese  Fac- 
tory, fifty-five  years  old  and  Quaker  founded. 
Ask  your  tax  advisor  about  a deduction  for 
this  Study  Tour.  Click  on  crstudytours.com, 
email  Sarah  Stuckey,  or  call  Roy  Joe  Stuckey 
at  937-728-9887. 

Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  anticipates  an 

OPENING  FOR  RESIDENT  FrIEND(s)  tO  live  in 
garden  cottage  in  historic  Canyon  Road  dis- 
trict and  join  in  meeting  fellowship.  Free 
rooms  and  utilities  in  exchange  for  about  15 
hours  per  week  scheduling  use  of  guest  apart- 
ment and  care  of  meetinghouse.  Starting  date 
tobe  determined,  but  probably  early  fall  2008. 
Letters  of  interest  to:  sfresident@desertgate.com. 
For  current  information  about  the  possible 
opening,  the  meeting,  and  resident’s  duties: 
http://santa-fe.quaker.org. 


Teen  Service-Learning  Trips  to  El  Sal- 
vador July  5-13;  July  12-20;  Julyl9-27. 
Sponsored  by  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting. 
Teens  aged  13-18  will  join  in  work  projects, 
learn  Spanish,  and  meet  with  youth  and  com- 
munity leaders.  We  will  visit  rural  communities 
and  learn  about  the  civil  war  by  listening  to  per- 
sonal experiences.  For  information/ registration  see 
http:/  www.pafmelsalvadorprojects.org 


The  Meeting  School:  Boarding  and 
Day  High  School,  grades  9-12.  Celebrat- 
ing 50  years!  A Quaker  school  in  New  En- 
gland where  personal  transformation  takes 
place,  each  person  seeks  to  live  with  full 
integrity,  and  distinct  ways  of  learning  are 
honored.  Progressive  academic  education; 
organic  farm  with  active  student  involve- 
ment. Enrollment  35,  rolling  admissions, 
financial  aid  available.  For  more  informa- 
tion visit  us  at  www.themeetingschool.org 
or  call  (603)  899-3366. 


A Quaker  summer  camp 
for  boys  and  girls  ages 
9-14  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Foothills 

Visit  us  on 
the  web  at 

woolman.org/ 
camp 


Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting 
SEEKS  Resident  Friend(s)  starting 
summer  or  early  autumn  of 2008.  Private  liv- 
ing quarters  provided.  Located  60  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco  and  25  miles  from  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Write  to:  Resident  Friend  Liai- 
son, Post  Office  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402;  or,  email  avboone@sonic.net  and 
pwh@sonic.net 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  puf  exciting  quarterly.  Types 
& Shadows.  (Seeking  short  fiction  8c  non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B8cW  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www.quaker.  org/ fqa. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SEC- 
OND, HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views, 
4,000  ft  elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather, 
among  good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

Friends  Music  Camp — summer  program 
for  ages  10-18,  held  at  Olney  Friends  School, 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  Parent  comment:  “A  pro- 
found, life-changing  experience.”  Camper  com- 
ment: “Awesome!”  wvmfriendsmusiccamp.org. 
Phone:  937-767-1311.  musicfmc@yahoo.com. 

2008  Advertising  Rates:  $.47 

per  word  for  CLASSIHED  ADS.  Mini- 
mum charge,  $9.  Box  ads:  10%  extra. 
Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Deadune:  six  weeks  prior  to  publi- 
cation. Display  ADS:  $16  per  column 
inch.  V4 page  ad  (4  x 4^2):  $97 — 1 col- 
umn ad  (2V2  X 10):  $139 — 2 column 
ad  (5  X 10):  $239 — V2 page  ad  (7V4  x 
4V2):  $169 — Full  page  (7V2  x 10): 
$299.  Discounts:  10% for  3 consecu- 
tive appearances,  25%  for  10  consecu- 
tive appearances  of  ad. 
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I 5-month  gift/student/introductory  subscription  to  Fn>«<*5M//erf«:  $9  (until  December  31, 2008).  | 

15-month  gift/student/introductory  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletin-.  $29  (until  December  3 1 , 2009).  I 

I If  you  a cxirrent  subscriber  and  haven’t  yet  renewed: $28  for  one-year  subscription  (until  December,  2008).  J 

I $39  for  2-year  subscription  (until  Dec,  2009).  I 


I EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom  for  an  EcologicalAge.  Edited  by  Cindy  Spring  and  Anthony  Manousos.  FB  Publication,  2006.  Paperbound, 

I 350  pages.  $5  for  ffal«crlbers^  S4  JO  for  postage  and  kodJIng, 

I Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  “For  more  than  half  a century.  Gene 

I Hoffman— through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and  speeches,  her  travels  and  her  witness— has  been  a fountainhead  of  creative 
I spirituality  and  courageous  peacemaking.  This  book  will  be  a rich  resource  for  those  who  come  after  her.”  —Richard  Deats,  Editor  of 
I Fellowship  Magazine.  Paperbound,  350  pp.  with  photos  and  index.  IS  lor 
I .fttbcrtbtir#  pkf«  .1450  fm  pofteg©  artd  hmiMing. 

I Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  of  Terrorism,  by  Robert  Griswold. 

I Reflections  upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’  peacemaking  efforts  during 
» this  time  ofperpetual  war  for  perpetual  peace.” 

I T , r 

I Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  (updated  in  2008)  by  Anthony 

^ Manousos. This  pamphlet  explores  the  spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the 
® Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and  provides  a brief  overview 
I ofQuaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  12  for  12.00 

^ Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent  Quakers  in 

I the  Western  United  States.  First  historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism 
I written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends,  provides  vivid,  first- 
I person  testimonies  by  Friends  involved  in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in 
the  Western  USA.  354  pp.  papen 
hatfidlmg. 
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To  order,  indicate  number  of  items  you  want  and 
send  this  page  v\dth  check  made  out  to  “Friends 
Bulletin”  to:  Friends  Bulletin,  3223  Danaha  St , 
Torrance  CA  90505. 


Your  Name_ 
Address 


City_ 


State 


_Zip_ 


Phone. 

Email 


Amt  Enclosed  $ 


Quaker  Faith  & Practice 

at  Pendle  Hill 


Jslf  25-27 

fns|iii.mrs*  Weekends 
iislc  O'yekerlsffi 

with  EHeen  fianagan  and 
Bam  Scott 


Ocbibsr  15-12 

foyti  Workeis 
Training  letreat 

with  Kf!  Bufkander  and 
Lisa  Grausteln 


October  .Jl-Moteiiiber  2 

Weekends 
Bask  Ouakeiisiii 

with  Helen  Caray-Topplns 
and  Thomas  Swain 


li#¥®sifeef  14“"1€ 

Clefking:  Seiviiig  the 
Cenifriynit]^  with  Joy  and 
Con^dence 

with  Arthur  Larrabee 


Come  for  t weektud  and  stay  for  a 
feliijRf  peisonal  retreat  or  sojourn. 


Pendle  Hill 

A QUAKER  CENTER  FOR  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION 
338  Flush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 

wvirw.pencllehHl.or^ 


For  more  information,  contact 

registrar@pendleh  i 1 1 .org 
or  call  ext.  3 at 

800.742.3150  or  610.566.4507 


